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*,* TO OUR READERS.—The “Spectator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


YEAR has elapsed since the first war issue of the 

Spectator. We have tried elsewhere to say something 
in answer to the question, “How do we stand?” Here we 
only reply very shortly. If we cannot say all is well, we can 
at any rate say that no man whose mind is not blinded by 
panic or prejudice can fail to admit that the position is on 
the whole satisfactory. It is true that we are still in peril, 
and that, unless we strain every nerve to carry the war toa 
successful issue, that peril may at any moment assume the 
most deadly proportions. But though this has been the 
prevailing condition ever since the war began, we can say 
truthfully that the peril is far less now than it was a year 
ago. Though we did not fully realize it at the time, if we 
look back upon the first weeks of the war we see how utterly 
inadequate was our preparation and how poor our resources 
compared with those of the Germans. Neither we nor the 
French nor the Russians were ready for action. We had but 
a handful of men—though beyond praise in quality—to put 
into the field. The British Army, Regular and Territorial, 
which now approaches three million men, has had to be 
created under fire. 


It is true we are still suffering from a shortage of ammuni- 
tion, though things are going better than they were, but it is 
noting to the shortage which existed at the beginning of the 
war. We merely did not feel that shortage, because numeri- 
cally our Army was so “contemptible.” Now not only have 
we vastly more rifles than we had, but we have a far 
larger number of pieces of artillery, machine-guns, shells, 
and general equipment. Competent observers, indeed, tell us 
that the battalions of the New Army are not only splendid as 
regards both men and officers, but are more efficiently equipped 
than any army which has ever before taken the field. Our Army 
is twenty times as strong an instrument for war as it was— 
if we include, as we have a right to include, the gallant 
troops sent to us by the self-governing nations of the Empire 
and by India. And there are plenty more where these came 
from. Already the Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand 
Governments have put some three hundred thousand men in 
the field or in training, and we do not doubt that in the end 
the Dominions and India together will have provided us with 
at least half a million men. 


The French Army, again, under the stress of war has 
developed into one of the noblest and toughest fighting forces 
that the world has ever seen. The armies of the First 
Republic and of Napoleon could show no finer body of men 


than those who are now guarding the national frontiers from 
Flanders to the Vosges. Nor is the process over. Every week 
adds to the fighting power of France. The same may be said of 
Russia. No doubt she has met with extraordinary difficulties in 
the manufacture of material and is still struggling with those 
difficulties, but the human product, both for quantity and 
quality, has far exceeded the highest expectations. Some 
seven million men have joined the colours, and another seven 
million are said to be ready waiting for the call. Lastly, the 
Italian Army has added well over a million men of excellent 
fighting quality to the armies of the Allies. No one who knew 
the Italians expected them to do otherwise than well, but here 
again they have far exceeded expectation. The mountain 
fighting on the northern and eastern frontiers of Italy haa 
shed glory upon the whole Italian nation, 


If we turn from the Army to the Navy we shall find our 
superiority well maintained. Here, no doubt, we staried 


4 ahead of our enemies, not behind them, and therefore we 


cannot expect that the change should be relatively so favour- 
able. But even here our increase of strength has been both 
actually and relatively most satisfactory. We are not per- 
mitted to say by how much our naval force has been 
augmented, but we know generally that a great number of 
new ships of the highest power have been completed, and, 
further, that the wastage of the German force by the attrition 
of war has been much greater than our wastage from the 
same cause, There is only one thing which we must regret, 
and that is the unwillingness of the German High Sea Fleet to 
come out and try conclusions with us. We ask nothing 
better than that the Germans should put it to the touch to 
win or lose. Let them come out with their destroyers in 
front, their battleships in the centre, their troopships behind, 
their submarines on their flanks, and with their Zeppelins 
and their Taubes fluttering over them. We shall not refuse 
them battle. 


On Wednesday the King and Queen, Queen Alexandra, an Il 
the nation’s men of light and leading attended a solema 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral to invoke God’s help in the 
second year of the war. Throughout the country there were 
similar services of intercession held in the churches of all 
denominations. The service at St. Paul's made a profound 
impression upon all who attended it. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury preached the sermon on the text: “ Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong” 
(1 Cor. xvi. 13). The Primate bade his hearers “in resolute 
self-surrender—not through others but ourselves—make 
answer to the Empire’s resonant call.” The sincerity of 
purpose, as well as the simplicity of ceremonial, were the 
most notable features of the service. In many wars in the 
past men have often been torn by the thought, “Can I 
honestly and whole-heartedly invoke God's help on our side ?” 
We do not believe that any of those who attended the service 
on Wednesday felt misgivings and doubts of this kind. 


On Thursday afternoon a wireless message reached London 
announcing that the Germans had occupied Warsaw. Writing 
without official confirmation we will only say that if the city 
has fallen the profit and loss account, when it is made up, 
will show that the Germans will have paid an enormous price 
for its possession, a price out of all proportion to its military 
value. In spite of German local superiority in numbers and a 
still greater superiority in guns, shell, and munitions of all 
kinds, the loss inflicted by the Russians upon their enemics 
has been tremendous. 


We fully admit that the bravery of the Germans has been 
great, but it has been met with equal bravery on the part of 








the Russians, who have disputed every inch of the ground. 
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W hat is most satisfactory is that the Russians have still plenty 
of space in which to manceuvre and to fall back. In a word, there 
is no fear of their being caught. -Their armies are and will 
remain “in being.” But, as we have explained elsewhere, as 
long as those armies are “in being” the Germans cannot 
disengage themselves from their Polish adventure. It is no use 
to occupy the Polish salient for a week or two and then leave 
it so thinly guarded that the Russians will be able to break 
through and reoccupy the capital. It may be necessary to 
seize a wolf by the ears, but letting go cannot by any possi- 
bility be regarded as an easy job. 





So much for the latest news. Earlier reports showed that 
the chief pressure was from the north, and that on the Narev 
front the German troops were fighting desperately to descend 
upon their prey. Again, on the west front of Warsaw—i.e., 
the Blonie position—they were said to have driven the 
Russians back to the outer line of the fortress. To the 
south of Warsaw that portion of the enemy who were 
already across the Vistula were making considerable pro- 
gress, and the attack on Ivangorod had actually begun. 
General Mackensen’s advance was, however, still being stub- 
bornly contested. Taken as a whole, the week’s fighting in 
Poland has been of a most violent and sanguinary character, 
and we may feel sure that the German and Austrian armies 
have not merely suffered greatly in killed and wounded but 
are approaching the point of exhaustion. 


In the western theatre of war there have been during the 
week renewed attempts on the part of the Crown Prince's 
army to advance, but these have all been checked. In the 
British section of the line there has been fierce fighting in 
the neighbourhood of Hooge, in which the Germans made 
repeated use of flame projectors. Though we at first lost 
ground, some of our trenches have been recovered. It is to be 
feared, however, that the casualties have been very heavy. 


On the Isonzo the Italians continue to press on, and the 
desperate Austrian efforts to regain the lost ground in the 
Carso plateau have all proved failures. It is quite possible 
that we may hear of the fall of Gorizia in a week or so. 
But if Gorizia is carried, General Cadorna’s troops should 
find comparatively little difficulty in clearing the road to 
Trieste. 


The news from Gallipoli, as far as it goes, is satisfactory. 
We have made a slight advance, but, what is more important, 
the Turkish counter-attacks have shown very little deter- 
mination. In this connexion we may mention that a Reuter 
telegram from Paris states that an officer of the Italian Army 
has arrived at the headquarters of the British Expeditionary 
Force “in order to concert measures for co-operation with 
the British and French of an Italian force, both naval and 
military, in the operations against Turkey.” That, if true, 
is excellent news. The fact that the telegram was passed by 
the Censor would seem to guarantee its genuineness. 


The Balkan news is promising. A Reuter telegram states 
that on August 3rd the British, French, Russian, and Italian 
Ministers at Athens called upon the Premier and made to him 
collective representations, their object being the settlement 
of the Balkan situation. It is quite possible that next week 
will see great developments in the Near East. 





Several British submarine successes were officially reported 
im Tuesday’s papers. In the Sea of Marmora one of the 
British submarines torpedoed a large steamer off Mudania 
Pier and a small steamer, probably a gunboat, close to 
Karabogha Bay. Lighters were attacked alongside the 
arsenal at Constantinople, the powder mills at Zeitunlik 
were fired on, the railway cutting near Kara Burnu was 
bombarded, and a troop train damaged. The Admiralty also 
reports the return of a British submarine after sinking a 
German destroyer near the German coast, and an official 
Petrograd communiqué states that a British submarine has 
sunk a large transport in the Baltic conveying a German 
regiment to reinforce their army in Courland. 


On Wednesday night Mr. Balfour addressed a great 
patriotic meeting at the London Opera House in a speech 
which will not easily be forgotten. After dwelling upon the 














great services of the British Fleet, not only to ourselves, but 
to all the Allied nations, he declared emphatically that “ we are 
determined to see the war through to the end, and that deter. 
mination is shared by every party of the British Empire and 
by every one of our Allies.” We are specially glad to note 
that Mr. Balfour dwelt upon the magnificence of Russia's 
sacrifice. Was there ever heroism greater than that which 
has been shown by the Russian soldier, power of resistance 
more splendid, power of attack more brilliant? “Do we not 
know,” he went on, “that when the day of retribution comes 
all that Russia has suffered and is suffering now will be 
repaid by her final and overwhelming triumph ?” 


The other speaker was Sir Robert Borden, the Prime 
Minister of the Dominion of Canada. His speech, which 
showed a finely tempered spirit throughout, will, we trust, be 
read throughout the nation and the Empire. Unfortunately 
our space will only permit us to find room for the sentences 
with which the speech ended :— 

“For those who have fallen in this struggle we shall not ceaso 
to mourn ; for the cause to which they have consecrated their lives 
we shall not cease to strive. We are supremely confident that 
that cause will assuredly triumph, and for that great purpose we 
are inspired with an inflexible determination to do our part.” 


On Tuesday afternoon the King presented colours to the 
Welsh Guards. The ceremony took place in the courtyard of 
Buckingham Palace. The King’s speech was singularly 
felicitous. After mentioning his pleasure that a regiment 
raised in the Principality of Wales had been added to his 
Guards, he expressed his approval of the creation of a 
Prince of Wales’s company in order that his son might thus 
be specially identified with the regiment. “To-day these 
colours bear no names of battles fought or of victories 
won. Your noble deeds in coming days will be inscribed upon 
them. In committing the colours to your care I know that 
you will look up to them and prove yourselves true sons of 
loyal and gallant Wales and worthy of the glorious traditions 
of the Brigade of Guards. I wish you God-speed. May all 
possible success attend you.” 


That the Welsh Guards will do as well as—they cannot 
expect to do better than—tbeir fellow Guardsmen will be 
the earnest and confident hope of all who know and have 
seen anything of this fine battalion. The distinguished 
soldier who commands them, Colonel Murray-Threipland, may 
well be proud of his officers and men. The personnel of the 
regiment in all ranks is thoroughly Welsh, and will, we do 
not doubt, maintain in the field the glorious fighting traditions 
of the Cymri. Ethnologically as well as morally, the Colonel 
has the happiness to command a “ band of brothers.” 


A great deal has been said of late in regard to our 
cotton policy. A correspondent of the Times recommends 
that in order to clarify the situation and strengthen our 
own position we should, to begin with, declare cotton 
unconditionaliy contraband, and next that we should pur- 
chase that part of the cotton crop which hitherto has gone 
to Germany and store it in America or elsewhere till the war 
is over. Further, we should calculate, as could easily be 
done, what amount of cotton was taken by the neutral States 
for their own consumption, and allow that amount of cotton 
only to enter their ports. By this means those interested in 
cotton in the United States would be preserved from the ruin 
which they now fear will undertake them if we, in effect, 
close all markets but our own to cotton. In fact, we should 
make a market for the special product of the South. At the 
same time the neutral Powers would not have to close their 
cotton factories. Our own inclination is distinctly towards 
this policy. Its cost is not probibitive, and it would do a 
great deal to prevent friction, not only with America, but with 
the smaller neutral States. 


The speeches delivered at the opening of the special session of 
the Imperial Duma, called to consider the present crisis, show 
that Russia remains “unshaken, unseduced, unterrified.” 
As the President finely put it in the closing words of his 
address: “So long as the struggle lasts, let us have only one 
party, the party of war to the end, and only one programme 
—victory!” The War Minister, after describing the enemy's 
enveloping movement directed against the territory and 
military “district of Warsaw, stated that they might be 
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obliged to yield a portion of this region, falling back on 

ssitions where the Army would prepare for the resumption 
of its offensive. They would perhaps to-day give up Warsaw, 
just as in 1812 they gave up Moscow, in order to ensure final 
victory. 

The Minister of Marine dwelt on the successful achieve- 
ments of the Baltic and Black Sea Fleets against superior 
numbers and the increased activity of the workshops 
and factories. Equally reassuring was the statement of 
M. Bark, the Minister of Finance, who declared that, in spite 
of the enormous expenditure entailed by the war, Russia had 
not only derived the necessary resources from the national 
wealth, but had been able to fill the gap caused by the stoppage 
of the sale of alcohol, which brought almost £100,000,000 to 
the Treasury per annum. To meet the war expenses, which 
would at the end of the present year reach a sum of 
£724,200,000, the Government contemplated a series of credit 
operations, the success of which was beyond doubt, because 
the total national savings had increased by £180,000,000. This 
proved that the country possessed adequate resources for 
carrying out these operations, resources which ought to be 
entirely attributed to the temperance of the people. 


These speeches, as well as that of M. Sazonoff foreshadowing 
a still closer alliance with Japan, were repeated by the 
Ministers to the Council of Empire. It should be added that 
speakers of all parties welcomed the renewed declaration of 
the Government regarding the autonomy of Poland. On 
Tuesday the Duma adopted an Order of the day, proposed by 
Count Bobrinsky in the name of the Centre group, the 
Octobrists and the Nationalists, affirming the unshakable 
and unanimous resolution of the whole Russian people to 
continue the struggle until final success was attained, and 
not to conclude peace before victory was complete. 


Count Reventlow recently published in the New York 
World an article entitled “A Year of Naval Warfare,” 
glorifying the achievements of the German and be- 
littling those of the British Navy. To this Mr. Balfour has 
replied in a letter addressed to Mr. Tuohy, of the New York 
World, which appeared in Monday's papers. Mr. Balfour 
disavows any intention of belittling the courage or skill of 
the German sailors. “I doubt not,” he observes, “that they 
have done all that was possible both in the honourable warfare 
to which doubtless they were inclined, and in the dishonour- 
able warfare required of them by their superiors.” But the 
question is what has been accomplished in the first year of 
the war by either method. Count Reventlow tells us we have 
failed to induce the German Fleet to come out and fight us. 
But tbat is not a triumph of either tactics or strategy. “The 
truth is that the German High Sea Fleet has so far done 
nothing, and probably has not been in a position to do 
anything.” 


As for his praise of German mines and submarines, mine- 
laying was not a very glorious method of warfare, though 
perfectly fair when used against warships. The only new 
thing in the German use of submarines was their employ- 
ment against defenceless merchantmen and unarmed trawlers. 
These purely German and murderous methods had not 
affected in the slightest degree the economic life of England. 
What they had done was “to fix an indelible stain upon the 
fair fame of the German Navy.” Mr. Balfour concludes as 
follows :— 

“No German merchant ship is to be found on the ocean. 
Allied commerce is more secure from attack, legitimate and 
illegitimate, than it was after Trafalgar. The German High Sea 
Fleet has as yet not ventured beyond the security of its 
protected waters. No invasion has been attempted of these 
islands. British troops, in numbers unparalleled in history, have 
moved to and fro across the seas, and have been effectively sup- 
ported on shore. The greatest of military Powers has seen its 
colonies wrested from it one by one, and has not been able to land 
aman ora gun in their defence. Ofa fleet which has done this 
we may not only say that it has done much, but that no fleet has 
ever done more.” 


Paris Sunday papers reproduce from the Universul, of 
Bucharest, a characteristic telegram addressed by the Kaiser 
to his sister, the Queen of Greece, but evidently designed for 
Balkan consumption: “ My destructive sword has crushed the 
Russians. They will need six months to recover. In a short 
while I will announce new victories won by my brave soldiers, 
who have shown themselveg invincible in battle against nearly 








the whole world. The war drama is now coming to its close. 
My kindest regards to Tino[the King of Greece].” If the 
telegram is not genuine, it is a masterpiece of impersonation, 
with its blending of frightfulness and affability. 


A portion of the Volunteer Training Corps of the County 
of Surrey, now numbering about twelve thousand men, took 
part on Bank Holiday in a most interesting field day on 
Ranmore Common, under the command of General Sir 
Josceline Wodehouse, and were afterwards inspected by the 
Lord-Lieutenant. Some five battalions, numbering close on 
four thousand men and including the mounted portion of the 
Surrey Guides, were present. Observers with military experi- 
ence were agreeably surprised at the efficiency in drill shown 
by the Volunteers, by their marching power, and by the 
alertness and rapidity with which they made their advance by 
rushes at the final stage of the mimic battle. The leading 
and general work done by the officers was exceedingly pro- 
mising. No one who saw the Volunteers could possibly 
doubt that, to put it at the very lowest, they would afford a 
most useful auxiliary force in case of invasion. 


The text of the Notes which have passed between Sir 
Edward Grey and the American Ambassador on the British 
blockade of Germany were published in Wednesday’s papers. 
On July 16th the American Ambassador wrote that his 
Government felt “constrained to insist upon the rights of 
their citizens under the hitherto established principles and 
rules governing neutral trade in war time, without modifica- 
tion or limitation of Orders in Council or other municipal 
legislation by the Government of Great Britain.” In reply, 
Sir Edward Grey observed that the Allies have had to adapt 
the principles of blockade to the peculiar circumstances of the 
present war, just as the United States felt the necessity 
during the Civil War of reshaping some of the old rulea 
The spirit in which our Prize Court has acted—here he 
quoted the words of Sir Samuel Evans—shows that it 
will not willingly accept any Orders in Council which 
violate international law. Sir Edward Grey added that 
he had endeavoured to convince the United States Govern- 
ment, he trusted with success, that “the measures which we 
have felt ourselves compelled to adopt, in consequence of the 
numerous violations of the laws of war committed by our 
enemies, were consistent with the principles of international 
law.” Replying to a further Note protesting against the unlaw- 
ful seizure of the ‘ Neches,’ of American register, sailing from 
Rotterdam to America, which was detained in the Downs and 
made to discharge her cargo at London, Sir Edward Grey 
pointed to the practice of the German Government to sink 
neutrals as well as British merchant vessels, irrespective of 
their destination or the origin of their cargoes, without proper 
regard or provision for the safety of passengers or crews. 


As regards the attitude of this country towards neutrals, 
Sir Edward Grey observes “there will be no substantial 
interference with the trade of neutral ports except in so far as 
they constitute ports of access to and exit from the enemy 
territory,” adding that “there are at this moment many 
neutral ports which it would be mere affectation to regard as 
offering facilities only for the commerce of the neutral country 
in which they are situated.” His Majesty’s Government, 
however, was ready to examine the facts in a spirit of con- 
sideration for the interests of neutrals wherever it was alleged 
that hardship might be inflicted upon them, and were prepared 
to deal with the cargo of the ‘ Neches’ on these lines, if it was 
held that the case fell within this category. Finally, ina Note 
written on July 23rd, before the American Notes referred to 
were received, Sir Edward Grey dealt at length with the 
question of blockade, and declared that the British Govern- 
ment felt unable to accept the American contention that if a 
belligerent were so circumstanced that his commerce could 
pass through adjacent neutral ports as easily as through ports 
in his own territory, his opponent had no right to interfere. 
“Such a view seemed to them unsustainable either in point of 
law or upon principles of international equity.” The American 
Press, as well as the officials at the State Department, applaud 
the frank yet conciliatory tone of the British Note, while 
anticipating prolonged exchange of arguments on the lega! 
points raised. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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WARSAW AND RUSSIA. 

O* Thursday afternoon the German wireless news 
announced the occupation of Warsaw. Official con- 
firmation is lacking as we go to press, but in any case it is 
robable that the city will be evacuated very shortly. 
Barlier news had encouraged the hope that the determina- 
tion of the Russians to postpone the evil day as long as 
possible would prevail, and that the Germans would have 
to spend another week in hard fighting outside the city. 
What is, we trust, certain is that the Russian armies have 
made their position secure, and that there is now no risk 
of their being caught between the two jaws of the pincers 
that are closing from the north and south. We cannot 
repeat too often that the keeping of the Russian armies “ in 
being ” is all that really matters. Their destruction would 
be a shattering blow to the Allies. The evacuation of 
Warsaw and its occupation by Germany will not be a 
vital blow from the military point of view, though we admit 
that it will have considerable moral and political dis- 
advantages. The occupation of Warsaw raises far more 
military dangers for Germany than for our Ally. If 
Warsaw has fallen and the Germans have to undertake the 
big operation of occupying a city of close on a million in- 
habitants, they cannot run the risk of allowing a large 
Russian force to hover close by ready to pounce if anything 
goes wrong in the Polish capital. The occupation of 
Warsaw means for the Germans the necessity of pushing 
the Russian forces far enough away to render them unable 
to strike quickly. But the further the Russians are pushed 
away the further must the German Army go in pursuit. 
We cannot believe that the Germans will be able to feel 
secure in Warsaw during the coming winter unless their 
line runs from Riga or near it across the old Polish salient. 
But this means very serious developments for Germany, 
especially in the winter. It means that their lines of com- 
munication will be greatly lengthened, or, to put it in another 
way, that the distance between their furthest eastern and 
their furthest western trench will be dangerously long. 
For Powers placed as are Germany and Austria—that is, 
Powers holding interior lines—their ideal should be con- 
centration and cohesion. Their wish should be to draw 
in rather than to expand, so that at any moment they may 
be able to spring at their enemies. A gently extended 
enceinte such as that they will be forced to occupy by their 
advance into Poland opens out a long vista of difficulties 
and anxieties, especially for Powers who are coming to 
the end of their resources in men, and who yet may be 
ealled upon to find many more troops to meet new embarrass- 
meuts. As an example of what we mean we would point to 
the news in Thursday’s papers as to the possibility of Italian 
co-operation at Gallipoli. According to the Morning Post, 
that co-operation is imminent. But if the Allies get through 
to Constantinople the whole situation in the Balkans will 
at once change, and Roumania, Bulgaria, and Greece, all 
now standing irresolute or reluctant, will have to make up 
their minds whether to stand by the Quadruple Alliance 
orto pin their faith to Germany and Austria. We can 
hardly doubt which way the balance will incline, consider- 
ing the geographical position and the possibilities of sea 
power. With the Allied Fleets triumphant in the Mgean, 
the Straits, the Sea of Marmora, and the Black Sea, and 
with powerful Allied Armies in Thrace, the Balkan Powers 
are not likely to come down on the German side of the 
fence. But this means that Germany and Austria must 
find troops, and troops in very large numbers, to place 
on their uncovered southern and south-eastern fronts. 
They may waut trenches from the Bukowina, through 
Transylvania, and across the head of the Adriatic, till 
they join the trenches on the Isonzo, or the trenches 
to which the Austrians now on the Isonzo will by 
that time have withdrawn. The Germans cannot dis- 
guise from themselves that an advance in force from 
the head of the Adriatic is always a possibility, and 
that if it comes they will need all their resources in 
men and munitions to meet the new peril from the south. 
Indeed, we should not be surprised to find the more level- 
headed Germans bewailing the day when they were tempted 
to let the Russians lead them on into Poland. Warsaw 
may, after all, turn out to be a veritable death-trap, even 
if an unintended one. No doubt Germany and Austria 








numbers they possess, though great, are strictly limited 
and that very soon there will be no more forthcoming. 
Then the German policy of thinking nothing of men’s lives 
but only of the immediate local result will begin to tejj 
against them very heavily. 

Before we leave the subject of Warsaw and Russia 
we desire to express on behalf of the British people 
our admiration for the heroism, not only of the Russian 
Army but of the Russian people, and our perfect faith in 
their steadfastness to the Alliance. In addition to desiring 
the Russians to realize that we have never doubted for an 
instant their determination to stand by the Alliance and 
to keep their national honour free from stain, we want 
them to know that we fully understand how great are the 
sacrifices that Russia has been making, and that we 
thoroughly understand that in the plains of Poland they 
have been fighting our battle and the battle of France and 
Italy as well as their own. Further, we fully recognize 
that in this war there must be no exhibition of what we 
may call local selfishness by any one of the Allies. We 
must be just as keen, just as anxious, to see the Russians 
well supplied with munitions as we are to see our own 
Army well supplied. The stock of munitions must, so to 
speak, be pooled and divided amongst the Allies, not 
according to their place of origin, but according to the 
needs of the armies as a whole. To put it in another way, 
we must be pre , and we are prepared, to share our 
last shell with our Russian Allies. Happily, however, 
we have now passed the point where even as a figure of 
speech it is necessary to talk about the last shell. Though 
much remains to be done, our supply of munitions has 
enormously improved during the last two months, and, 
what is more, we are now getting the plant laid down for 
increasing the output. Here indeed is the signal of success 
and victory. We have not merely got a hoard of shells, 
but the potentiality of making them which will soon 
surprise the world. 

In this context we may point out to those of our 
English readers who have not yet understood the point 
that a very great change is rapidly coming over the 
Russian people and the framework of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Beforethe war began the greater part of the industries 
of Russia, vast sections of Russian agriculture, and still 
more a great proportion of the administration were under 
German influence. For the last two and a half centuries 
whenever the Russians have been in difficulties of any kind, 
they have always sent for a German to put matters right. 
The German has stood for them as the handy useful man 
to be called in in a difficulty, and this emergency-man when 
called in has usually come to stop. Many of them have no 
doubt become loyal Russian subjects, but of recent years 
the German who has gone into Russia has remained a 
German at heart. Hence, when the war broke out, and in 
spite of the return of many Germans, the country was still 
full of persons with active German sympathies, or of per- 
sons who believed that the Germans were so powerful that 
they were certain to win in the war, and that therefore it 
was bad policy to push them too hard and make them too 
hostile. Russia, in fact, was full of men, often in high 
place, who for various reasons must be classed as pro- 
Germans. This condition of things, however, is now 
rapidly passing away. Men of pro-German proclivities 
are being weeded out from all departments of the State, 
and very shortly, if the work has not already been accom- 
plished, Russia will be fighting as an undivided house. 

It is a good thing to know that the Russians have 
throughout realized what they owe to the British alliance, 
and especially to the British Fleet. They have a touching 
belief, and one which we are sure the British people are 
determined not to disappoint, in the steadfastness of 
Britain. They hold that throughout history Britain has 
withstood all attempts to destroy her, and they believe 
that the teachings of history will not be falsified. They 
know also how great is the pressure that Britain can 
exereise through her fleet, and what it has already accom- 
plished in the way of help for Russia. Without going 
into detail we may point out that Russia is vulnerable on 
the north, the south, and the east to attacks from the 
sea, and that Britain by the pressure of sea power is able 
to prevent any of the Powers now neutral from yielding 
to a temptation to attack Russia, 
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THE END OF THE FIRST YEAR. 


E are not going to weary our readers with. another 
digest of the first year of the war. They have 
had plenty of such epitomes in the daily papers—many of 
them quite excellent from the historical point of view. 
But though we shall not attempt to summarize the past, 
it may be of interest to look back to our issue of August 8th 
of last year and see what advice we then gave our country- 
men in regard to their duty and the war. It is very much 
the advice which we should give them now. In an article 
eutitled “ How Can I Help?” we begin, as we should 
begin now, by urging young men of military age, who | 
could leave their existing employment without injury to 
the national welfare, to join the fighting forces of the 
nation at once. The men too old to join the Regulars or 
the Territorials we advised, provided they had had the 
necessary training, to join the National Reserve. We 
then came to the men who were too old to join the Regulars 
or the Territorial Force, and who could not join the 
National Reserve because they had not any previous 
military service. These men, we suggested, should at 
once join Rifle Clubs, and create out of those Rifle Clubs 
units in the shape of Home Guards or Town and Village 
Guards on the lines of the present Volunteer Training 
Corps. We insisted, however, very strongly that such 
Rifle Clubs or Home Guards should not be used by men 
anxious to salve their consciences in the matter of national 
service. The Home Guards should be strictly reserved 
for those “ who by age and want of training are not able 
todo anything better.” In a word, no man of military 
age was to be taken. Next we suggested, as has now 
been suggested in regard to the Volunteer Training 
Corps, that the Village Guards and Town Guards might 
be given the work of patrolling roads and railways. 
Those men who could not even join a Rifle Club or a Village 
or Town Guard, but who yet were genuinely anxious to 
help, we suggested should get together and form a 
Register of Helpers. This Register should be in the 
hands of ‘Committees. When applications came in from 
patriotic bodies of all kinds for extra help, they (the 
Committees) could allocate the men enrolled to the work 
suited tothem. It would be a great thing, we added, “to 
have a well-weeded register of trustworthy men, men 
without military training but of good physical capacity 
and willingness to do their best’’—a suggestion in which 
the scheme of the Ne’ional Register was implicit. In 
regard to the help women could render, we suggested 
that, in addition to Red Cross work, they should specially 
dedicate themselves to the avoidance of waste. “It would 
be impossible,” we wrote, “to exaggerate the benefits 
which would accrue to the nation if every woman 
responsible for a household and family were determined 
that, though her family should be as well fed and looked 
after as before, there should be absolutely no waste.” We 
went on to remind our countrywomen that man does not 
live by butcher’s meat alone, and that there is hardly a 
household in which a temporary reduction in the amount 
of butcher’s meat would not be perfectly consistent with 
the maintenance of health and strength. National thrift 
was the duty of the women of Britain. 

In dealing with the origin of the war, we answered the 
question, “What was Germany’s object—why did she 
play the part she has played ?”’ as follows :— 

“We believe Germany made the war, and made it because she 
feared that unless war came now she might have to give up her 
strongest national aspiration—the aspiration to be a great world- 
Power, dominant in Europe, with vast dependencies abroad, and 
able to command the sea, or at any rate to be possessed of naval 
strength greater than that of every other Power but Britain, with 
the certain prospect of equalling Britain in the future, and of 
developing eventually into the predominant naval State. That is 
Germany’s aspiration, that is what she thinks it worth while to 
have set the world in flames to get. For, remember, she does not 
think, as most people here do, that she is running too terrible a 
risk to make such conduct sound. Rightly or wrongly, Germany 
believes she has the strength, if she acts at the proper moment, 
and if her people are ready and willing, as doubtless they are, 


to make the necessary sacrifices to fulfil her dream of world- 
power.” 


As to the further question, ‘‘Why did Germany think 
the present was a favourable moment for striking?” we 
answered it by pointing out that Germany was dominated 
by the reflection that she was ready and we were not, that 





she was at the height of her power and preparation, while 


we were not, that we were slowly wakening to that want 
of preparation, and that the same thing applied to Russia 
and France. Therefore Germany was dominated by the 
thought of “Now or never.” In the eyes of the Germans 
it would have been madness not to strike when they 
believed themselves to have a preponderance of power. 
“To lose the golden opportunity seems in their eyes as 
wrong as suicide seems to the individual.” 

What of the future? Shall we be able to make as good 
a show in the second year of the war as we have in the 
first? We believe we shall make a far better show. The 
willingness to make sacrifices in order that we may win 
the war is far greater than it was a year ago, because the 
need for such sacrifices is far better understood. Next, 
though our preparation is not as great or as successful as 
it ought to be, it is infinitely more advanced than it was a 
year ago. We have not only a far stronger and bigger 
fleet than we had, but we have some three million 
more men under arms or in training than we had a year 
ago. Lastly, though the need is still imperative, we have 
not only a far larger number of rifles and machine- 
guns and heavy artillery, but we have also a far larger 
plant for manufacturing them than we had. Again, 
though we are still deficient in shells, our power of 
turning out shell of all kinds and also small arms 
munitions is infinitely greater than it was. Our needs, 
of course, seem larger than they were, and there 
are many examples known to the public of units wait- 
ing arms, but this is due not to there being fewer 
arms available, but to the vastly greater number of 
men who are wanting them. We ought to add to this 
catalogue of increased strength an item more important, 
in our opinion, than any we have yet named—that is, the 
willingness, we had almost said the unanimous willingness, 
of the people of this country to consent to compulsory service 
rather than risk being beaten, or partially beaten, by our 
enemies. It is not too much to say that in the last few months 
the conversions to compulsory service have been growing 
by leaps and bounds. The only serious argument that is 
now used against compulsory service is that it is not worth 
while to disturb the nation by organizing a system of com- 
pulsion when the men are still coming in faster than the 
rifles with which to arm them. The moment the supplies 
of munitions get ahead of the supplies of men the demand 
for national service will, we are certain, become irresistible. 
The nation, in fine, is preparing itself for the great 
sacrifice, and when the word is given—when Duty says 
“Thou must,” there will be few indeed who will not 
answer, “I can and I will.” 


At the end of the first year of the war the writer of these 
words may perhaps be excused a personal note in what 
he writes. ‘Terrible as have been the sufferings caused by 
the war—the agonies of the body for those who have fought 
and fallen wounded, and the agonies of the mind for those 
who have seen husbands, fathers, and sons go to their 
deaths or return maimed or ruined in health—the present 
writer cannot feel that sense of overmastering horror which 
the war seems to have inspired in certain minds. Some 
have been carried away so far by such thoughts that they 
tell us they wish their eyes had been closed for ever 
before the national tragedy began. The present writer 
can take up no such attitude as regards the war. On the 
contrary, he feels grateful beyond measure that he has 
been spared to see the heroism of the nation and to watch, 
even though he has been unable to take part in it, 
the glorious answer to the call of duty. He has seen with 
what majesty the British soldier fights, how our men go to 
their graves like beds, how they bear mutilation and pain 
as if it were but some trivial accident of life, how they 
keep their smiles for the foe, their tears for their dead com- 
rades and their tenderness for home. He has seen, too, how 
“the people willingly offered themselves” to sustain the 
national faith and the national honour—to give security 
for the present and peace for the future. Lastly he has 
seen how our countrywomen, hardest trial of all, have seut 
their men to the front without one word that might 
discourage or detain them. Our women, at any rate, have 
not been shirkers. They have sustained and inspired the 
men. Every mother of fighting sons, every wife of a soldier, 
every sweetheart of a man at the front, deserves the 
nation’s deepest gratitude. It has been good to be 
alive in such times. It has been a privilege great 
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beyond words to see how the nation has thrown off the 
idle lendings and the luxuries of peace, and how our 
people have flown to arms without a thought of the 
dangers and hardships they would have to face. Re- 
member that we have not been able to ask our people, 
as our Allies in France and Russia and Italy have 
done, to take their places in their old regiments and to 
exercise the arts of war which they learnt when they were 
young men. We have had to ask our new soldiers, rich and 
poor, to begin with six months of military drudgery—six 
months of hard education in the art of war—and to learn 
these war lessons very often under real hardships in the way 
of bad shelter and indifferent food. But no difficulties of 
this kind have interfered with the nation’s resolve. A 
nobler proof of our people’s great-heartedness could not 
have been found. Therefore once more the present writer 
must say that he is thankful that he has lived to see what 
he has seen, to hear what he has heard—to witness, if 
not to share physically in, the self-sacrifice of the British 
people. T theirs is the mens aequa rebus in arduis— 
the steadfast heart be the peril never so great. Who would 
not be proud to belong to such a people? Who would not 
be thankful that his eyes have been allowed to behold 
the incomparable glory of his native land ? 





THE INDUSTRIAL BALANCE. 


R. SHADWELL has contributed to the Nineteenth 
Century an article of striking value which he calls 
“The Industrial Factor in the War.” His qualifications 
to write upon this subject are well known. He has 
studied industrial conditions in all the principal manu- 
facturing countries of the world, at especially in 
Germany, and, further, as he states in the course of his 
article, he is kept in touch with German conditions by 
contemporary information. 

The specific problem with which Dr. Shadwell deals is 
industrial organization as distinct from general economic 
strength. This point has hitherto to a large extent been 
overlooked. We have been inclined to assume that general 
economic strength, which means ability to pay for what we 
want, would in the long run suffice to win the war. 
Possibly it would if the run were long enough, but, as the 
—- of the last twelve months has shown, immediate 
industrial efficiency may be more valuable than ultimate 
economic strength. In brief, what has happened is this, 
that the German workshops being better organized for war 
work were able to increase their output of munitions more 
rapidly than the corresponding workshops either in France 
or Great Britain. The ultimate causes of this superior 
efficiency are carefully examined by Dr. Shadwell. So 
far as we ourselves are concerned, the Germans had 
the advantage of having their armament workshops 
on a war footing long before the war began. This 
was the inevitable consequence of the fact that we, until 
twelve months ago, or even less, never contemplated the 
prospect of having to wage a gigantic Continental war. 

The Navy is our primary weapon, and Dr. Shadwell is 
careful to point out that, so far as naval preparations were 
concerned, whether on the sea or in the workshop, we 
were ready. But having a smal) Army, and not contem- 
plating the prospect of being compel’ed to create a big 
Army, we did not maintain our arma: ent establishments, 
either public or private, on a scale approaching that of 
Germany. Whether we allowed them to decline too 
greatly as compared with the level which they reached 
during the South African War is a somewhat difficult 

int on which to dogmatize. Dr. Shadwell evidently 

ans to the view that they have been allowed to decline 
too much. In one particular he is certainly right, and 
that brings us to the second great advantage that the 
Germans possess, not only over ourselves but also over the 
French. That advantage is the possession of a highly 
developed and wondertully successful machine-tool in- 
dustry. According to Dr. Shadwell, German makers of 
machine-tools have far surpassed us in recent years and 
have rivalled the Americans. They have even more com- 


pletely surpassed the French, who are content to draw 
their supplies of machine-tools, even for such an im- 
portant industry as the motor industry, from Germany 
The war has revealed the fact that the 
of the industrial situation, 
No 


and America. 
machine-tool is the ke 
which in turn commands the military situation. 











expedients for mobilizing labour or for employing women 
excellent workers though they be in many directions, oan 
make up for the deficiency of machine-tools. Without 
these tools the production of munitions is impossible, and 
these tools can only be made by skilled workmen. Very 
piquantly Dr. Shadwell, after giving figures to show the 
comparative unimportance of the supply of munitions 
hitherto received from the United States, points out that 
we have been receiving a considerable supply of American 
machine-tools, and that if the Germans had been wise 
they would have been much more disturbed by this fact 
than by the export of actual munitions of war from 
America. 

It must not be imagined, however, that everything has 
gone smoothly in Germany, and one of the most valuable 
features of Dr. Shadwell’s article is the description he 
gives of the troubles through which Germany has passed. 
He states emphatically that there have been more scandals 
in connexion with Government contracts and excessive 
profits in Germany than here. “The Germans call us a 
nation of shopkeepers, but, as a matter of fact, they have 
the instinct for dealing as distinct from producing more 
strongly developed than any people, and dishonesty is 
extraordinarily prevalent among them.” He goes on to 
give an illustration of how a dealer obtained an order to 
supply jackets for the prisoners’ camp at Posen. He knew 
nothing about jackets, but finally got them made ata 
factory in Thuringia. The manufacturer charged 6 marks 
apiece, but before they reached the Government these 
jackets passed through seven hands, leaving sixpence in 
each, so that the price finally came out at 94 marks. 

“ That is not exactly a proof of business efficiency. Other cases, 
in which profits of 500 per cent. were made by individuals, were 
exposed, and the scandals became so numerous that sundry 
Chambers of Commerce took the matter up. The Government 
departments were responsible for encouraging irregularities. In 
their hurry they rushed hither and thither, competed with each 
other, and gave orders to anyone who would undertake them, how- 
ever remote he might be from the business. House agents under- 
took to supply carriage wheels, furniture dealers to supply 
saddlery, surveyors to supply sailcloth and provisions, booksellers 
to supply cavalry outfits, andso forth. Truly a chaos of official 
incapacity and commercial roguery. In Austria it was worse. 
Occasionally the speculators were themselves bitten, as when a 
Viennese man-milliner took a corn contract and lost 80,000 crowns. 
This case came into court and disclosed a still worse form of 
scandal; that of securing orders from military officers by bribing 
their wives.” 


As a contrast with this picture of German corruption it 
is interesting to have Dr. Shadwell’s testimony to the 
comparative success of our own War Office in face of 
unforeseen difficulties :— 

“Failures and scandals were unprecedentedly few, and in regard 
to most things the standard has been maintained throughout. 
Never have troops been better cared for, and in regard to feeding 
and health there is abundant evidence that our organisation has 
been perceptibly superior to the German, which has often been 
at fault. I have no interest whatever in praising the War Olfice 
or anybody init; Iam merely looking at the facts as a dispas- 
sionate outsider,” 


If this were the whole story, we might well be content. 
Unfortunately it is not. We have had troubles of our 
own from which neither Germany nor France has suffered. 
In each of these great military nations the whole popula- 
tion has long been subject to the obligation of military 
service, aud that obligation has carried with it a general 
control by the Government over the industrial life of the 
country so far as the needs of the war are concerned. 
Consequently both in France and Germany it has been 
possible to direct labour to the production of the means of 
waging war in a manner which has not with our voluntary 
system been possible in Great Britain. Another factor, 
which, while on the one hand it has given us an advantage of 
supreme value, has also embarrassed us industrially, is our 
command of the sea. The British Navy has preserved the 
people of these islands from the real shock of war, and 
thus has prevented them from realizing what war means in 
the way that Germans and Frenchmen have been com- 
pelled to realize it. As might be expected, France has 
realized what war means even more than Germany, and 
the result has been a tremendous consolidation of French 
effort for the defence of the nation. To quote Dr. Shadwell 
again :— 

“There have been no labour troubles, though in peace the 
French labour organizations are far more turbulent and resistant 
to authority than our own. ‘They have melted away, dissolved in 
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ne of patriotism which has burned through France 
f her supreme need and shrivelled up all lesser 
causes and quarrels. France has indeed put all her strength 
without stint or reserve into the war. In no country is unity so 
complete, resolution so stern, and spirit so high. And the war 
has been carried on in the workshop with no less energy and 
devotion than in the field.” 

Whether it is possible by any kind of patriotic appeal 
to arouse the same spirit among our own people that the 
horrors of war have aroused among the French is a matter 
of doubt. Unfortunately our political system has tended 
to discount in advance any such patriotic appeals. During 
the last ten or twenty years our politicians, seeking for 
votes, have devoted themselves to extolling the virtues of 
the working man and teaching him in effect that he can 
do no wrong. He has even, by means of the Trade 
Disputes Act, been placed above the law, with the result 
that he has learnt to despise the obligations of citizenship, 
and even to despise his own elected leaders. Nothing has 
been more striking during the last few months than the 
way in which the responsible leaders of the wage-earning 
classes have been again and again thrown over by the 
rank and file to follow some self-chosen strike leader. We 
are, in fact, witnessing, as regards the wage-earning classes, 
another illustration of the doctrine that history has long 
since established, that privileged classes inevitably tend 
to become selfish. 


GERMANY’S LONG PREPARATION. 
, [CommunicaTED. ] 


AY R. JAMES M. BECK, the American barrister who 
wt argued the cause of the Allies in a book, The 
Evidence in the Case, which has already been reviewed in 
these columns, has developed in an actual Court of Justice 
some important and significant testimony as to the pre- 
paration of Germany for the present war, and her practical 
anticipation for at least two years of the present alignment 
of the nations. The avowed surprise of German statesmen 
as to the intervention of this country in behalf of Belgium 
is thus shown to be a diplomatic affectation, and the 
evidence which Mr. Beck has developed in the case referred 
to, which was tried in Boston on April Ist last in the 
United States District Court, establishes in the most 
practical way the expectation of Germany for over two 
years that her own ambitions might bring her at any time 
into conflict with England, Russia, and France. 

The case grew out of the failure of the North German 
Lloyd steamer, the ‘ Kronprinzessin Cecilie,’ to complete 
the journey which began when it sailed from New York 
on July 27th. The National City Bank of New York, for 
which Mr. Beck appeared as counsel, shipped on that day 
about £800,000 in gold, part of which was consigned to 
Plymouth and part to Cherbourg. On the night of 
July 3lst, at about 10 o'clock (ship-time), when the 
German steamer was about a thousand miles from 
Plymouth, the captain received by wireless a cryptic 
message, which stated that one Erhard was afflicted with 
catarrh, and the message bore the signature of “ Sieg- 
fried,” the code word for the managing directors of the 
North German Lloyd Company. The message came 
from Bremen by way of the Poldhu Power Station, 
and was sent by Greenwich time at 1145 pm. The 
message itself contained no meaning to the captain, 
but it developed on Mr. Beck’s cross-examination 
that two years before, when he assumed command of 
the ‘Kronprinzessin Cecilie,’ his predecessor had given 
him a sealed package which was to be left unopened unless 
he received a message from “Siegfried” stating the fact 
that the imaginary Erhard had suffered some illness. In 
that event, he was to open the package, where he would 
find a code which would explain the message. The packet 
bore the inscription that it was to be returned unopened to 
the North German Lloyd office by the captain if he at any 
time ceased to hold that office. On his opening the packet 
& code was discovered, which consisted only of words 
having reference to a possible war. It contained two 
basic sentences, one of which was “ War is threatened 
with " and the other was “War has broken out 
with ——.” It contained code words for “England,” 
“France,” “Germany,” and “Denmark,” and addi- 
tional words for different groupings of these Powers 
—as, for example, a code word for “England and 
France,” another for “England and Russia,” and still 
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another for “England, France, and Russia.” Further 
code words gave the captain various directions as to what 
he should do. The particular message sent on this 
occasion was: “War has broken out with England, 
France, and Russia. Return to New York.” The captain 
at once turned back, and, on account of the proximity of 
the British cruiser ‘ Essex’ to New York Harbour, be put 
into Bar Harbour, where his ship was libelled by Mr. Beck's 
clients for its failure to deliver the gold in accordance with 
the bill of lading. It was thus developed that, although 
the Company had appropriate code words to indicate a 
state of “threatening” war with one or more of the 
Powers in question, the managing directors of the North 
German Lloyd sent, a few minutes before midnight on 
July 3lst, a positive statement to the captain that war 
had “broken out” between Germany, England, France, 
and Russia, 

The significance of this will be apparent when it is 
remembered that at midnight (Berlin time) of July 31st 
the Kaiser sent his ultimatum to Russia to demobilize in 
twelve hours. It thus appears that shortly after the 
ultimatum was sent information as to this portentous 
change in the situation had been transmitted to Bremen, 
where the managing directors of the North German Lloyd 
or their representatives were in session after midnight, 
and they appreciated so fully the inevitable effect of the 
Kaiser’s ultimatum that, instead of using the code word 
for a state of “ threatening war’’ with Russia alone, which 
would have accurately described the situation as it then 
presented itself, the managing directors sent a message 
shortly after miduight (by German time) and about 11.45 
(Greenwich time) to the captain, advising him that war 
had actually broken out with England, France, and Russia. 
As the Kaiser is reputed to be a large stockholder in the 
North German Lloyd Company, the possibility suggests 
itself that even in that great political crisis he had not 
ceased to be a very practical man of business. 

It is still more significant that the message was untrue. 
War had not then broken out even with Russia, and was 
not then even threatening with England. Germany was 
then nominally at peace with the world, and through 
diplomatic agencies was vigorously asserting the sincerity 
of her alleged mediatory efforts to preserve peace. No 
offensive step had been taken by Great Britain, and her 
only participation in the controversy was the persistent 
efforts of Sir Edward Grey to bring about a peaceful 
adjustment. No issue then existed as to Belgium, for 
Germany had given as yet no evidence of her purpose 
to invade that buffer State. As late as August 2nd 
she had disclaimed any such purpose. Why, then, 
did the North German Lloyd Company’s managing 
directors, acting obviously at the suggestion of the Berlin 
authorities, send a message on July 3lst which broadly 
stated that an actual state of war then existed between 
Germany on the one hand, and England, France, and 
Russia on the other ? 

Assuming that the Kaiser anticipated that his ultimatum 
to Russia, which would not expire until noon of August Ist, 
would be disregarded and lead to war, the intervention of 
England was for the moment in no sense inevitable, for 
England had, as the German Kaiser must have known, 
distinctly declined to commit herself at that time to any 
aggressive alignment with France and Russia in the event 
of war. The psychology of this message to the German 
captain, therefore, which in view of the relations of the 
North German Lloyd Company to the German Govern- 
ment must be taken as semi-official, is that the Kaiser and 
his Government on the night of July 3lst knew that they 
were abvut to take a certain course of action which would 
inevitably bring that country into conflict, not only with 
Russia and France, but with England. The avowed sur- 
prise and indignation of the German Chancellor when Sir 
Edward Goschen four days later presented Great Britain's 
protest against the invasion of Belgium is thus shown to 
be, in common with nearly all the German diplomacy of 
that crisis, a piece of characteristic Machiavellism, for 
obviously Germany, at least as early as the night of 
July 3lst, knew that she was about to take steps which 
would make war inevitable not only with France and 
Russia, but with England. 

The unqualified and untrue statement that war had 
actually broken out also throws an interesting light upon 
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circles in Berlin. No necessity existed for the form of the 
statement. It would have answered every purpose and 
satisfied every reasonable precaution to have advised the 
captain of the ‘Kronprinzessin Cecilie’ that in view of 
“threatening” war he should turn back. Indeed, as he 
was quite conscious of the danger from the time he sailed 
from New York, a mere direction to turn back would have 
been quite intelligible and effective. There thus being 
apparently no practical reason for the untrue message that 
was sent, the natural explanation for this unnecessary 
misstatement may be that, when the ultimatum to Russia 
was determined upon on the night of July 31st, the 
feverish excitement of the Kaiser and his advisers was 
such that to them the inevitable future results of their 
mad policy were as though they were then present 
actualities. 

Does this not fairly imply some subconscious recognition 
by the Kaiser that the action of England in declaring war 
because of the invasion of Belgium was inevitable, and 
therefore just? The captain testified under Mr. Beck’s 
examination that he had received the package two years 
before, and in view of this characteristic piece of foresight 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that all German vessels 
of any importance, whether naval vessels or mercantile 
marine, had similar packets. Whether this be so or not, 
the fact remains that for at least two years the German 
Government contemplated asa practical possibility a war 
with England, France, and Russia, and possibly Denmark. 
During that time at least the German war “ greyhounds 
have strained at the leash.” They were ready, and in this 
readiness for “the Day” lies one of the greatest reasons 
for the present world-wide catastrophe. M. Jules Cambon, 
the French Ambassador at Berlin, accurately diagnosed 
the situation in his report to the French Foreign Office in 
November, 1913, when he then predicted that “ the im- 
patience of the [German] soldiers” had profoundly affected 
the attitude of the Kaiser and increased the possibility of 
the war. To the Potsdam Camarilla “the readiness is all.” 

AMERICANUS. 
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T is far more difficult to form a correct estimate of the 
extent, if any, to which the private morality of the Germans 
has been affected by the ehameless realism which has unques- 
tionably poisoned the public morals of the nation. Moreover, a 
thorough examination of this question would require a greater 
knowledge of the inner life of Germany than I possess. This 
branch of the general question has as yet scarcely received the 
attention which it deserves. The subject is one of the utmost 
importance, for it cannot be doubted that one consequence of 
the success of the German arms would be to give a great 
stimulus to the acceptation by the rest of the world of German 
methods of education, German practices, and German habits 
of thought. It is, therefore, very necessary to form some idea 
of what Dr. T. F. A. Smith calls “ the soul of Germany.”+ Dr. 
Smith has resided for twelve years in Germany. He matricu- 
lated at Erlangen, and was subsequently appointed English 
lecturer at the Erlangen University. He can thus speak 
with some experience of the inner life of Germany; but he 
was shabbily treated by the Bavarian Government, and it 
is possible that this fact, coupled with a very natural resent- 
ment at the seething and rabid Anglophobia displayed by tho 
circles in which he lived, may have created a certain un- 
conscious bias in his own mind. His work is in reality a 
scathing indictment against the whole German nation. It 
may be that in some cases his generalizations arc too sweeping. 
Some of his figures also certainly require much sifting and 
examination before any conclusions based on them can be 
accepted with confidence. Nevertheless, he brings forward 
certain facts from which his readers may deduce their own 
inferences. 
There are many tests which may be applied in judging of 
the standard of morality prevalent in any country. Of these 
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one, and perhaps not the least indicative, is to inquire into 


the esteem in which women are held, and generally into the 
ideas current as regards the relations between the Sexes, 
Dr. Smith clearly entertains a very strong opinion on this 
subject. He considers that the training given to girls in 
Germany, excellent though it is in many respects, is purely 
intellectual, and does not in any way tend to form the character. 
that the aim of the Government schools is merely to turn 
out “docile housewives” who, in after life, will be dis. 
tinguished for “ that submissiveness to mere man which is $0 
characteristic of German women,” and whoas mothers are quite 
incapable of instilling into their children “ that reverence for 
womanhood which inspires the noblest chivalry.” Moreover, 
he holds that immorality of all kinds is rampant in Germany, 
and is not condemned by public opinion. He quotes from a 
work recently published in Berlin to show that the “old. 
fashioned estimate of chastity” is steadily yielding to the 
pernicious doctrine of free love, which has obtained “ wide- 
spread acceptance.” It may be that this judgment is too 
severe. Nevertheless, all the statistical and other evidence 
forthcoming, such as the steady increase in the number of 
illegitimate births, the prevalence of sexual crime of various 
sorts, and the singularly abhorrent nature of many of the 
crimes of this description which figure prominently in the 
statistics published by the German Government, all point to 
the conclusion that the growth of the much-vaunted Kultur of 
Germany, which is at best purely intellectual, appears to have 
been accompanied by a distinct degradation of the moral 
standard of the nation in so far as the relations of the sexes 
are concerned. We see the results of this degradation in the 
treatment recently accorded to the women of Belgium. The 
civilized world has shuddered at the revelations made by the 
studiously judicial and impartial Committee over which Lord 
Bryce presided. 

There is thus sufficient evidence to establish a strong primé- 
facie case that the success of the German arms, and the con- 
sequent stimulus which would be given to German influence 
throughout the world, would encourage immorality, deteriorate 
the relations between the sexes, and generally tend to lessen 
the influence of women and to lower the esteem in which 
they are held. It may be that one of the reasons why the 
suffragists in this country have adopted so strong an anti- 
German attitude is that, with true feminine instinct, they have 
jumped at conclusions which do not differ widely from those 
stated above. If this conjecture be correct, one who is a 
stubborn and wholly unrepentant anti-suffragist may perhaps, 
without offence, be allowed to offer them his congratulations. 
The issue at stake far transcends in importance the mere 
question whether women are or are not to vote for Parlia- 
mentary candidates. It is one on which suffragists and anti- 
suffragists may cordially join hands, for not merely the 
position of women, but the exercise of that legitimate in- 
fluence which no one in this country is disposed to challenge, 
are alike involved in the issue. 

Another test which may be applied in judging of the 
standard of national morality in any country is to inquire 
how far veracity is esteemed and mendacity condemned. Of 
all modern statesmen, Mr. Gladstone was probably the last 
who could have been justly accused of blindness towards 
the defects of his own countrymen. I once asked him, in 
the course of a conversation dealing with some of these 
defects, what he considered the most prominent of Anglo- 
Saxon virtues. He replied without the least hesitation 
“Trathfulness.” The world has, in fact, been accustomed 
to credit the whole Teutonic race with a special regard 
for veracity. The popular idea of a typical German during 
the pre-Bismarck days was that he was an idcalist whose 
sentimentalism at times provoked a smile, but who was 
universally honoured and respected for his thoroughness, 
his learning, and, above all, for his truthfulness. It 
cannot be doubted that individual Germans endowed with 
these admirable qualities still exist. It may be hoped that 
they will eventually reassert some portion of their influence 
when the fit of insanity with which the German nation is now 
afflicted has passed away. But they have for the time being 
altogether ceased to be typical of the German national 
character. The Germany of the days of Schiller ; the Germany 
which, after the disaster of Jena, awoke to life under the 
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its material resources, did not decry spiritual influence, has 
sed away. Its representatives have succumbed to the 
worship of force. As a national characteristic, mendacity 
has taken the place of veracity, and duplicity that of straight- 
forwardness. Dr. Smith goes so far as to say: “ Lying has 
always been the foundation stone of German policy.” The 
judgment is severe, but it is justified by the evidence. A vein 
of duplicity runs through the whole of Prussian statesman- 
ship from the days of the Great Frederic downwards such as is 
unparalleled in the history of any other country. Frederick 
William, the King of Prussia who, without any of the ability, 
was fully endowed with the predatory instincts of his great 
predecessor, did not hesitate, in 1792, to pocket the subsidy 
of £1,200,000 granted to him by the British Government, and 
then absolutely to refuse to fulfil the obligations which he 
had incurred in order to obtain the money. “ A more dishonour- 
able transaction,” Lord Eversley says, “it would not be easy 
to imagine.” Prince Bismarck carried on the tradition of 
duplicity in various transactions, and notably by falsifying the 
famous Ems telegram. The flimsy apologies by which the 
present race of German statesmen, after hounding Austria on 
to light the torch, have sought to throw the responsibility of 
the present war on others, have elicited the scorn and reproba- 
tion of the civilized world. No Government, and especially 
no Government possessing such absolute control as the 
German over the thoughts and actions of its countrymen, can 
continue through several generations to act on principles so 
wholly out of harmony with the tendencies of the age, without 
in the end producing a profound effect on national character. 
As a matter of fact, the German nation has been demoralized to 
the extent of assimilating the duplicity ofits rulers. The fruits 
are shown in the extraordinary development of a hateful system 
which can only be explained to English readers by the use of 
a foreign word—the system of espionnage. Every English 
schoolboy learns that the most opprobrious epithet which can 
be applied to him is to call him a “sneak.” Even the criminal 
classes have established “Don’t nark” as the first article 
of the code which inculeates “honour amongst thieves.” 
German training bas proceeded on wholly opposite lines. 
What is called Denunziation is encouraged in the German 
schools with a zeal worthy of the Roman Emperor Tiberius, 
and from the schools the system has extended to the whole 
popuiation of the country. It is, Dr. Smith says, “a cancer- 
growth with infinite roots spread throughout the nation. ... 
Everywhere spying and tale-telling form just as essential a 
part of the great system, as they do in her [Germany’s] rela- 
tions with other lands.” This verdict is confirmed by others 
who can speak with an authority equal to that of Dr. Smith. 

The extent to which mendacity has increased in Germany 
is apparently not as yet recognized by such Germans as 
have in thought partially survived the moral cataclysm 
which has engulfed the rest of the nation. Professor Adolf 
Lasson is so far self-deluded as to have written recently to a 
friend in Scotland in the following terms: “ We are truthful, 
our characteristics are humanity, gentleness, conscience, the 
virtues of Christ. In a world of wickedness, we represent 
love, and God is with us!” Such claims, which are charac- 
teristically accompanied by the arrogant assurance that the 
Germans are “morally and intellectually superior to all— 
without peers,” and by the declaration that the reigning 
Emperor is, like Titus, the deliciae generis humani, can only 
be received with derision. The evidence is conclusive. Truth, 
which according to the old Greek adage is the fellow-citizen 
of the gods, has been banished from Germany, and its banish- 
ment, if not the sole, is certainly one of the principal causes 
of the collapse of German morals. 

Further evidence pointing to the same general conclusion is 
to be found in the extraordinary prevalence of crimes of 
violence in Germany, and in the growing spirit of brutality 
which pervades the whole nation. Even Treitschke, the great 
apologist for the worship of force, recognized that the 
“epidemic of crime” in Germany constituted “a very serious 
danger to the nation,” and he specially alluded to the “ terrible 
increase in crimes of shame (rapes, &c.)” 

The schools and colleges of Germany, although affording 
education which is scholastically not merely equal but possibly 
superior to that given in any other country, do nothing to 
train the character beyond instilling into the minds of the 
students the idea that it is their duty to yield absolute and 
unhesitating obedience tothe orders which they may receive from 








their superiors. They have become nurseries of brutality, sced- 
beds of force-worship. “The student,” Dr. Smith says, “ finds 
himself in an atmosphere of intellectual materialism from which 
religious and moral forces have been banished. In this world 
he soon discovers that to be a hero he must belong to the 
fighting, swaggering, drinking, Don Juan class.” The youth 
of Germany, thus trained and accustomed to bloodshed by 
the freqaent duels which are a concomitant of the Germar 
University system, join the Army, and naturally become 
willing agents in the execution of that policy of “ frightful- 
ness” which, in the form of sinking unarmed merchant 
vessels with their living freight of men, women, and children, 
bombarding and dropping bombs on unfortified towns, and 
using novel and cruel methods of war in flagrant violation of 
recent and solemn international engagements, has shocked 
the moral sense of the civilized world. To those who, like 
myself, are old enough to remember the events of the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71 there would certainly appear strong 
reasons for believing that, in the interval which has elapsed 
since that great contest, there has been a marked change for 
the worse in the behaviour of the officers and men of the 
German Army. Complaints of brutality were, indeed, then 
heard, but nothing occurred at all comparable to the acts of 
ferocity perpetrated against individuals during the present 
war, or the vandalism which bas led to the wanton destruction 
of such buildings as the Cathedral at Reims and the Library 
at Louvain. Brutality has, in forty-five years, apparently 
become more brutish. CRoMER. 
(To be continued.) 





APOLOGY. 


OST men offer conditional forgiveness to those who 
have offended them personally. The condition is an 
apology. There are a few rancid characters before whom a 
man if he humbles himself appears humiliated,and who will hurt 
him if they can, but they are very rare. Almost all grudges 
disappear before ample apology. Its power is enormous. 
Nine times out of ten we could all disarm the most justly 
offended opponent. Human nature is a possessed and an 
inspired thing. The spirit of the gentleman dwells in it. 
Many a man capable of very bad acts would scorn to refuse 
forgiveness to an enemy who declared himself wholly in the 
wrong. In such circumstances forgiveness is natural. An 
expression of repentance becomes irresistible. It speaks 
well for the world at large that an apology is so potent 
a weapon, and even better that it is so seldom abused, 
partly, no doubt, because pride is stronger than self-interest. 
It is a desperate effort to most of us to humble our- 
selves. We had rather remain at the mercy of our opponent, 
though we know that at the cost of two or three sentences his 
anger might turn at worst into indifference, at best into 
respect or even liking. If we could have a tooth out instead 
we should do so with relief. Yet we know that we are asking 
no more than we ourselves in like circumstances are quite 
prepared to give. Have we not thrown down our arms before 
now in the face of apology ? 

But an apology to be effectual must be complete. Half- 
measures are worse than useless. An abortive apology 
renews the insult. A man who would truly apologize must 
keep his whole attention fixed upon what he has made up 
his mind to say. He must look neither to the right nor to 
the left, but metaphorically fasten his downcast eyes upon 
the folds of his white sheet. Once let his thoughts wander 
and there is no doubt in what direction they will go, and his 
words will be sure to follow them. Moral self-defence is 
even more instinctive than physical self-defence. “After 
all,” we reflect as we set out to abase ourselves, “ there 
was all along a great deal to be said for us. We were 
provoked beyond endurance.” Our antagonist was, we 
admit, in the right, but he is an even more exasperating 
person in the right than in the wrong. The temptation 
to tell him so is strong. Or perhaps we know that a 
third person was indirectly more to blame than we were 
ourselves. We long to drag him in and make him bear some 
of our discomfiture. Even if there is no one else that we can 
blame, we still cannot bear entirely to blame ourselves. We 
want to say that the act or the words for which we are sorry 
are not at all typical of our character, and we cannot realize 
that the only way to make our antagonist believe that is not 
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to say it. As the obvious excuse of our own habitual good- 

ness goes through our minds other and more detaiied lines of 
We have acted very well 
since we made that first slip, very well, perhaps, even to the 
offended person. Had he had the slightest generosity, we 
reflect, he would have forgotten an incident long ago atoned 
for, and which never had half the significance be has put upon 
it... If we permit ourselves to indulge for a moment in these 
reflections, our apology becomes impotent for good. Even to 
think without saying, “ After all, I am a better fellow than he 
We 
must, as it were, hypnotize ourselves with the thought of 


self-defence suggest themselves. 


is,” is enough to set a fresh spark to the original fire. 


our own guilt if we are going to apologize to any purpose. 
These self-appreciative reflections of ours, however true, are 
utterly beside the point. 

To some men and women such obvious pitfalls loom so 
large that they despair of avoiding them, and by word of 
mouth they never apologize at all. It is better, they think, to 
write or to adopt the course of tacit apology. If a man has 
any gift of expression, he will find his pen less unruly than 
his tongue. Besides, there is a certain grim pleasure in doing 
a disagreeable piece of work well. Even if we must do it 
with pain, we may get a certain satisfaction out of the fact 
that when done it is handsome. Undoubtedly, also, a man’s 
dignity is more easily preserved on paper. Irrelevancies which 
slip out can be crossed through, and the whole draft of a letter 
can be committed to the flames before it gets even into its 
envelope, let alone into the pillar-box. Again, while we sit 
in our studies we are outside the nefarious atmosphere of 
the man who caused us to offend him! 

But inimical persons are not the only ones to whom we must 
at times apologize. It is often harder to apologize toa friend. 
By the by, it would make a new test of friendship. We 
sometimes say that the friend to whom we would willingly 
be beholden is rare. Surely he is rarer to whom we can with- 
out much distress apologize. Offences arise so often out of 
the very fundamentals of friendship, out of intimacy and care- 
lessness, sincerity and inconsiderate frankness. We thought, 
perhaps, that we could “say anything” to So-and-so, realizing 
too late that there is no friend in the world of whom that is 
trne except a dog. Among close friends we are inclined to 
think that tacit apology is the best. It avoids a scene, and 
it avoids for the offended person the difficulty of a gracious 
expression of acceptance—often a great difficulty to a shy 
man. The best people are often dumb where their best 
feelings are concerned. The danger is that our tacit apology, 
which seems to us so obvious, should never be noticed at all, 
and the wounded person be left under the sad impression 
that he or she deserved the onslaught. This is apt to be 
the case where children are concerned. Few people think 
it necessary to apologize to children, yet the necessity of 
apology is constantly impressed upon young people by precept. 
Children are very apt to be wounded by their elders’ irrita- 
bility, and may even be permanently depressed in spirit by it, 
though not in the least roused to resentment. 

A good many apologies are not of a personal nature at all. 
Aman may find himself obliged to apologize to that very 
self-righteous abstraction—the public. Mercifully, this can 
only be done in writing, or surely the best and humblest of 
us would break down and give fresh offence. Lately we have 
all been talking of an instance of a public apology by a public 
man very dignified in its completeness, and which should be 
utterly disarming even to the Press. 

Does any public body ever apologize to the world? Snucha 
concerted effort has never, we think, been made through any 
authorized mouthpiece. The effect of such an experiment 
might be colossal. Suppose, if the supposition be not too 
absurd, that a Pope should apologize in the name of the 
larger half of Christendom for all the more glaring lapses of 
the Roman Church—for all the great persecutions, for all the 
great mistakes. Such action is not unthinkable. No Church 
has ever claimed to be infallible except in dogma and theoretic 
morality, The present Pontiff in his recent refusal tocondemn 
the atrocities of the German troops has pointedly emphasized 
his own practical fallibility. He does not feel convinced—so 
he says—that they ever occurred ; and if they did, he thinks 
they might be matched, The moral attitude is quite detached, 
and there is a sense in which it would make a precedent 
for the one we have suggested. Apparently Popes do not 


SE 
times think wrong. Seriously, we believe that a Pope who 
could humble the Church as we have suggested would go 
very far to reconcile science and Christianity in the Latin 
world, illogical as such a suggestion may appear. The 
whole question at issue cannot any longer be summed up 
as a struggle between naturalists and supernaturalists, 
Materialism is less dogmatic than it was; 80 is theology; 
indeed, both sides are giving way a little. What we may 
call historical resentment plays a large part in the present 
estrangement. Quarrels are seldom very logical, seldom 
turn entirely upon the original point in dispute, even where 
doctors disagree. It is where logic breaks down that the 
power of apology comes in. 





WILD GARLIC. 
N fighting several common weeds that occur in my garden I 
have conceived a profound admiration for their persistence 
and vitality. Of these the first is the wild garlic or ramsons, 
in Latin Allium ursinum. This plant is a very conspicuous 
and striking object. Its leaves much resemble those of the 
lily-of-the-valley, but are darker in colour and have a longer 
stem. I have heard a story of a man who took a house 
because he saw in the garden masses of these leaves and was 
so fond of lilies! The bloom is pure white, and occurs at the 
end of thin stems which radiate from the top of a stalk some 
four incheshigh. It decks the banks and woods in May as if 
for a wedding. As for its distribution, Johns says it is common, 
Turner in his herbal says that it “groweth in woddes about 
bath.” It appears to be a very local plant. The old herbalists 
ascribe many virtues to it :— 
“Tt is good against all venome and poyson, taken in meats or 
boyled in wine and drunken, for of his own nature it withstandeth 
all poyson: insomuch that it driveth away all venomous beasts 
from the place where it is. Therefore Galen, prince of physitions, 
calleth it poore men’s Treacle.” 
“The leaves of Ramsons be stamped and eaten of divers in the 
low countries with fish for sauce, even as we do eat green sauce 
with sorrel. The same leaves may very well be eaten in April and 
Maie with butter, of such as are of a strong constitution, and 
labouring men.” 
As for other virtues, Turner quotes the words of Pliny 
“They cure the pipe or roupe of Poultry and Chickens with 
Garlicke”; and again, though this seems strange, “The 
decoction thereof made with wine, being drunken, killeth lice 
and nits.” It is said to be a great favourite with the Russians 
as a seasoning for their food. An old couplet says :— 
“ Eat leeks in tide, and ramsons in May, 
And all the year after physicians may play.” 

The odour, however, is enough for me without venturing on 
eating it. On the other hand, it is credited with certain 
noxious qualities. “It hurteth the eyes and sight, the head 
and the kidnies. It is also naught for such as give sucke to 
children.” Poor little mites! Fancy feeding them on milk 
flavoured with garlic! 
Its strong flavour is all-pervading, and causes it to be 
regarded as an enemy. I have known a farmer lose sixty 
gallons of milk two days running because one of his cows 
had eaten of it, and all the milk was tainted in consequence. 
Sheep devour it, and the mutton tastes of garlic. Rabbits 
devour it, and are uneatable in the spring in its localities; 
whilst hens eat it greedily, and their eggs taste afterwards as 
if they were made of garlic. This last poiut brought on the 
conflict, for it grew at the bottom of my orchard, and the 
hens were feeding on it freely. I did not know the harm it 
would do, until my daughters said that the eggs tasted of 
garlic. And such was indeed the case. In every dish ix 
which eggs were used, especially those with any form of milk 
in them, there was the same horrid flavour. In pastries, in 
puddings, in custards was it found; nor did we escape it in 
the winter, for the pickled eggs flavoured even the Christmas 
pudding. It was necessary, therefore, that either the poultry 
or the garlic should go, and I decided it must be the latter, 
andaccordingly declared war: in which war I have found that 
it had qualities worthy of admiration other than its beauty. 
But how to wage the war! A friend had told me that no 
weed could stand being hoed off twice. I started by hoeing, 
but without avail. Twice! I must have hoed some of it 
a dozen times, and up it sprang again, apparently none the 
worse. If there were the tiniest particle of the bulb left, it 
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- ing it up. <A friend said to me: “That-is easy, if it 
wohey neh bulb.” But I did not find it so. In a small 
eee of ground, perhaps seven yards square, I dug up bushels 
of the bulbs, and still there were more. The battle recom- 
menced in the following spring, when I was fairly successful 
in disposing of the larger bulbs. But then occurred a further 
trouble. An infinite number of seedlings appeared. By 
hoeing and rooting up I disposed of these; but still further 
ones sprang up; and the next year more again. For my 
enemy has a most successful though upsetting habit; its 
seeds do not all germinate the first spring, nor at the same 
time in the spring. All through April and May new ones 
appear, and for four years I have still found the seed ger- 
minating in spots where I thought I had exterminated it. 
Nor do I think that this was because fresh seed had by chance 
fallen there. 

The secret of its persistence is its fertility, combined with 
the fact of its seeds lying dormant for months or years. This 
fertility is great. Each bulb divides into two every year. 
Each plant sends up a stalk of bloom from which jut out 
about twenty rays, each bearing three seeds. These seeds, 
under favourable conditions, produce bloom in their second 
year. If we consider, therefore, one plant, we find that in a 
year it makes itself into two and produces sixty seedlings ; in two 
years it has become four, which, added to the sixty seedlings 
now full grown, make sixty-four, and there are besides one 
hundred and twenty fresh seedlings, or a total of one hundred 
and eighty-four sprung from the one plant. It is evident, 
therefore, that its rate of increase is very large. Nor is 
this increase much checked by natural agencies. Rabbits 
eat it in the woods, but I know of no other wild enemy. 
Wild birds seem to leave it quite alone, eating neither 
the leaves nor seeds. Only where it enters into a contest 
with grass in an open sunny space does it fail to spread, for 
here the grass is the victor. In a shady place the positions 
are reversed. The wonder is that it does not spread more 
widely than is actually the case. One reason of this I believe 
to be that it has no means of distributing its seeds, which fall 
near the parent plant, and when they sprout up are liable to 
be smothered by their own parent. In my orchard conditions 
were favourable to it. However, I persevered in the fight, 
cheered by the thrush in the tree above my bead, which sang 
continualiy: “Stick to it, stick to it, stick toit.” And I stuck 
to it, and I have been rewarded so far by victory, for hardly 
a plant now is found in the orchard; now the eggs laid 
by my hens are pleasant to the taste; now lilies-of-the-valley 
grow where once the garlic thrived. 

I have so far conquered, but as I look over my palings and 
see the masses of the weed still growing on the other side I 
feel doubtful whether my victory is final. For what power 
shall for ever beat back the hosts of such an enemy as year 
by year it expands over fresh territory? I havea feeling that 
victory is allied to fertility, and that in the end, after my 
hand has been withdrawn from the conflict, it will remain 
with this persistent plant with its great powers of reproduc- 
tion. In fighting I have learned to admire it, not only for 
its beauty and grace, but also for the qualities which seem to 
assure a continuance of its race throughout the ages. 

A. M. D. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


_—.——— 
THE TURNING-POINT IN GERMANY’S HISTORY. 


(To ras Epitor or tae “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I have read the illuminating article under the above 
heading in your number of July 31st with the greatest 
interest. The writer’s contention, that the foundations of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance were laid by the Emperor William 
acting in opposition to Bismarck’s advice in refusing to renew 
the secret insurance treaty, cannot be gainsaid. If I feel 
impelled to address you on this subject it is in connexion with 
a short passage which bears indirectly but forcibly on the 
situation of the present day. After discussing Bismarck’s 
startling disclosure of the non-renewal of the secret Russo- 
German treaty (contained in the Hamburger Nachrichten, 
January 24th, 1892), the writer continues :— 


. “The creator of modern Germany naturally enjoyed the greatest 
prestige among his countrymen. 


He could be described as the 





leader of the German Opposition. Hundreds of newspapers power- 
fully supported the views opposed to the Emperor's policy which 
Bismarck habitually and fearlessly expressed. Bismarck’s sharp 
criticisms and his pessimistic forecast of the consequences to 
which the abandonment of the ‘old course’ would lead stirred 
Germany to her depths.” 

If this statement were based on truth it might to some 
extent absolve the German press and with it the German 
people from responsibility for what has subsequently 
happened. But it is the reverse of the truth. If Bismarck’s 
criticisms “stirred Germany to her depths” there were next 
to no signs of it in the German newspapers; and as for 
“opposition,” none existed. I saw a great deal of Prince 
Bismarck and his family at that time, and I can truthfully 
say that, next to the Emperor's cavalier treatment, nothing 
hurt his feelings more than that which he received at the 
hands of the German newspaper press. Not hundreds, as 
your contributor fancies, but only one solitary newspaper, and 
this one published in the republican city of Hamburg, found 
courage to champion the views of the founder of the German 
Empire. For others he was little else than what the English 
nation has become for them to-day, the butt of their hatred 
and slander. It was in reference to this matter that Paul 
de Cussagnac expressed his conviction that the German people 
were unworthy of possessing a great man. I was repeatedly 
present when Prince Bismarck discussed these matters. At 
Kissingen (1892), on July 3rd, the anniversary of the Battle 
of Kéniggriitz, Bismarck, referring to the threats levelled at 
him by some German newspapers, said to me in a tone of 
contempt: “It was I who taught those dogs to bark, and they 
now think that I am to be frightened by their noise; but they 
are very much mistaken.” (See my Reminiscences of Prince 
Bismarck, p. 175.) 

Prince Bismarck’s opinion of the orgy of autocratic vanity 
which filled the stage after his retirement was drastic enough 
in all conscience. Had he lived to witness its final outcome 
his anathema would not have been less emphatic than that of 
the rest of world. This much at least we are entitled to 
assume from a perusal of his “Reminiscences.” But those 
who knew Bismarck personally and were honoured by his 
confidence might go a step further and be inclined to believe 
that he would have echoed the thoughts of another great 
ruler of men to the effect that an age which could have 
bowed down to such a simulacrum as that which has dazzled 
the world for near upon a generation deserved no better fate 
than that which has befallen it!—I am, Sir, &c., 

London. Srpnsy WaIrTman. 





ARMOUR AND SHIELDS. 


[To rus Eprron or tus “ Srecrator.”] 


Str,—I have just taken up my weekly Spectator with the 
usual keen interest of its intelligent and thoughtful articles, 
and I see the first editorial is devoted to a subject in which 
I have taken a great interest for many months past— 
namely, to the use and abuse of armour and shields in the 
present war. I sent my French representative to France, 
as he had been a captain in the French artillery and was 
one of those many inventors in aircraft who lost, as I 
believe M. Blériot did, much money in experimental work. 
My instructions were to find out all that the French had in 
new military and aviation equipment which we in England 
had not. Amongst other new inventions I took over and 
improved on a certain armoured corselet made of plates of 
galvanized or Sherardized laminated and compressed rolled steel 
ofacertain given and well-toughened composition. The plates 
are about one inch square and are carefully hung together 
with links of the same composition, well brazed and toughened, 
so that if struck by a bullet or shrapnel splinter they would 
resist the impact blow in the same way as the plates did. All 
these plates are carefully sewn on by women in workshops 
near to Paris, and the whole corselet is very carefully put 
together so that one plate adjoins or overlaps another, so that 
no bayonet can be thrust between any joint. It is absolutely 
bayonet proof, and has been severely tested in practice during 
the present war; one such corselet resisted twenty heavy 
thrusts with the bayonet. 

Now as to bullets. Naturally the gun will always beat the 
armour-plate, but the question was, What thickness of plate 
(the one in question is a millimetre thick) is just thick enough 





to be serviceable and yet not add so much to the weight as to 
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be too heavy for infantry work in the trenches? We found 
this was the limit, and that if all these plates were huang on 
khaki cloth of a given toughness, and hung together over 
the shoulders with easily detached buttons, such as are put 
on gloves, the whole weight was thus evenly distributed back 


and front over the body and protected all the vital parts. 


Now another point was carefully thought out, namely, if a 
bullet struck a plate would it expand, and we found it did not ; 
also would it splinter the plate? Yes, it does when hit at very 
short range. It falls into fine dust like so much pulverized 
glass, and the bullet travels to its destination directly, 
just as if there had been no plate there. At longer ranges 
of several hundred yards, when struck by a bullet, the 


metal of the particular plate struck bends, curving inwards, 
and could not do more than scratch the flesh or tear the 
elothing, and if by any chance a piece should be broken off 
and carried into the body, then, as such piece is Sherardized or 
galvanized, no septic or poisoning influence ensues, and the 
piece should be easily extracted by the magnet or forceps. 

The whole corselet weighs five pounds, but if the front, 
which is easily and quickly detached from the back part, is 
only used then the weight is only three poands! I have sent 
many of these corselets to officers at the front, and they write 
me letters highly approving of it. I showed it at the War 
Office, with the usual result of indifference, and also at the 
Admiralty, who thought highly of it, but did not see its 
application to naval purposes; perhaps later they may also 
think differently. 

I also received from France a thoroughly bullet-proof 
screen, one of which has saved the life of many a great French 
general. This screen, when fired at with the most modern 
gun, resists penetration, the bullet being split or falling 
harmlessly to the ground. This screen can also be fitted on 
to the head, and will protect men who unwisely look above the 
parapet. Both these also were sent to the War Office and 
returned with indifference. I have since fought an uphill 
battle, but am gradually winning against trenches of 
ignorance and prejudice, and shall finally be victorious. This 
is always the fate of inventors, but some who come to scoff 
remain to pray.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epear P. RATHBONE, 
Late Government Inspector of Mines and Explosives, S.A, 

[We publish this letter owing to the interest of the subject, 
but must entirely dissociate ourselves from the attack on the 
War Office for “indifference” to practical suggestions. We 
ean only say that our experience is exactly the reverse of 
Mr. Rathbone’s. We have found the military authorities 
not oaly willing but alert to consider all reasonable sug- 
gestions.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT. 


{To ras Eprror ory tHe “ Spectator.” ] 


S1r,—The best summary I have ever seen of that feature of 
Trade Unionism which Mr. Lloyd George on July 28th spoke 
of in the House as “deplorable” in its consequences at the 
present time—i.e., limitation of output—is in a book of Mrs. 
F. A. Steel’s, A Sovereign Remedy. There a disgusted employer 
addresses his workmen as follows :— 


“Labour, they say, is dissociating itself from Capital, Capital 
from Labour. That may be ... but what I dosee .... is that 
Labour is dissociating itself from work. It is labouring all day, 
and bringing forth—as little as it can! It claims the right to do 
this little . . . but why should it deny to any man the right to 
work at the rate of which he was born physically capable? Why 
should it make a swift worker take eight hours to do what he can 
doin four? If I were to put any one of you on oath, you would 
admit that it is far harder to dawdle through eight hours than to 
work through eight hours. I’ve seen many bricklayers, painters, 
plasterers .. . hard put to it how to eke out the time, and yet 

reserve an air of occupation. .. . Think what this means. It is 

bour, hard labour ! this, the enslavement of free work. Neither 
body nor mind gain full exercise, muscles and brain decay, the 
type goes down. But this is the system of the day. ... What 
beats me is this. Why, instead of slaving and dawdling, 
shouldn’t the good workmen, classed together, of course, be 
allowed to work, say, four hours, and then go their way ? It would 
give us some chance of breeding a type of Englishman that is 
now fast dying out, that soon must pass away altogether.” 


And the speaker might have added that the supplanting type, 
which “the system of the day” has bred as deliberately as 
a farmer breeds stock, is itself bound to pass away, by the 


SO 
operates through the medium of a “ mailed fist,” it is none 


the less a law of Nature.—I am, Sir, &., U. M. Huveon. 





THE COAL STRIKE AND VOLUNTARY 
ENLISTMENT. 
(To rux Eprror oF tus “Sprctator,”’] 
Srr,—In your issue of October 10th last year you published 
a letter of mine entitled “ The Biological Effects of Voluntary 
Enlistment.” The recent coal strike in South Wales is, J 
believe, the first outward indication of a fact I then en- 
deavoured to draw attention to. In my letter I said that— 
“under a voluntary system it is only the men with the most grit 
in them who usually offer themselves for service. Those of less 
sterling quality, potential or actual, refrain. . .. Under com. 
pulsory service the loss to the State is more evenly distributed 
between the best and the less estimable of its citizens.” 
A propos of this, Mr. Lloyd George, in his speech to the 
miners’ delegates, stated that fifty-six thousand men had 
enlisted from Glamorganshire. These men, without doubt, 
were those amongst them who had the greatest degree of 
patriotism and the highest sense of responsibility. If, under 
a compulsory system of enlistment, a considerable proportion 
of these men had still been present to moderate counsels by 
their vote and influence, and a corresponding number of those 
who remain had been absent, the probability is that there 
would have been no strike, or, at least, that its course would 
have been other than it was. If our present methods of 
recruiting continue to prevail we may well anticipate further 
trouble on similar grounds in other directions. The effect on 
the community of the sudden withdrawal of all its best 
elements is not one calculated to preserve the moral of the 
nation at its highest possible efficiency. When it is realized 
that this factor is no less important in deciding the issue of a 
great war than the moral of the troops in the field, recent 
events give us reason to pause—especially when we recollect 
that any deficiency in this respect amongst the military is 
capable, to a certain extent, of being compensated for by 
“discipline” in a way that is not possible amongst civilians, 
—I an, Sir, &e., Rosert J. STURDEE, 
St. Peter’s Vicarage, Loughborough. 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 

[To tHs Epiron or tne “Srecraton.”] 

Srr,—In the article on the “ Problem of Public Assistance’ 
in the Spectator of July 3lst you refer to the abuse of the 
maternity benefit under the Insurance Act which obtains 
when the husband of a woman confined in a Poor-law institu- 
tion is allowed to spend this money while the mother and 
child are cared for by the ratepayers. But you make no 
mention of afar greater abuse which occurs in the case of 
unmarried mothers. In these cases the maternity benefit is 
in many cases handed over to the parents of the insured 
person, the Act thus encouraging these people to enjoy the 
immoral earnings of their daughters. 

As for old-age pensions, in London they merely represent 
indiscriminate and inadequate outdoor relief, which is con- 
demned by all who have studied poor-law questions, and against 
which the Guardians of England and Wales were especially 
warned by a Local Government Board circular at the very time 
that the Old Age Pensions Bill was being discussed in Parlia- 
ment. I have no hesitation in stating that in the great majority 
of cases which come under my notice the old-age pensions do 
more immediate harm than good to the pensioners (although 
Iam free to admit that my experience may be a little one- 
sided). Time and again we find that these pensioners, who 
ought for their own good to be admitted to some institution, 
will not consent to be removed from their squalid surround- 
ings, as they prefer to live in filth and misery on their wretched 
five shillings a week rather than be cared for in a clean and 
orderly institution; in this they are sometimes encouraged by 
their relatives, who contrive to keep these poor old people on 
less than the five shillings and thus make a little profit out of 
them. Before the old-age pensions were instituted the aged 
poor of this type were forced into the infirmaries by the refusal 
of the authorities to grant them out-door relief; this power is 
now gone, and the result is that the poor old creatures remain 
outside until they are in many instances reduced to a condi- 





law of Nature that eliminates the unfit. 


If that law 


tion which is a disgrace to any civilized community. Cases of 
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cence 
this nature are constantly com 


inquests. ; 
Lastly, with regard to the Unemployed Workmen’s Act. 
What can be more demoralizing than working under the con- 
ditions that prevail at some of the relief works? Some little 
time ago I had occasion frequently to cross one of those out- 
jying parts of Epping Forest in the neighbourhood of Ilford. 
Some so-called improvements were being carried out there by 
the “unemployed,” and, had it not been degrading, it would 
have been amusing to see these men pretending to work! 
Able-bodied men in overcoats and mittens leisurely half- 
filling barrows with earth and leisurely wheeling them toa 
mound which they were leisurely constructing! Is it fair 
that honest hard-working navvies should (indirectly perhaps) 
pay their rates and taxes to keep up a farce of this sort? Is 
it not a direct incentive to these hard-working navvies to give 
up regular work and seek their leisure as “ unemployed” P— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Poor Law OFFICIAL. 


ing to light at coroners’ 





EARNESTNESS ON TRIAL. 
[To rue Eptron or tus “ Srecraron.”’] 


S1r,—Are we in earnest? Do we really wish to winP Do 
we indeed desire to right the hideous wrongs done to our 
friends and neighbours as we profess, or do we not? If we 
do, why do we not employ the means that are ready to our 
hand to effest the object we are aiming at? He who wills the 
end wills the means. Those means are well known to us, and 
in no case transgress the limits of what is fairin war. If we 
did not know them of ourselves they are revealed to us in 
every German newspaper, every utterance of German states- 
man or German publicist so clearly that he who runs may 
read. Asto which of particular measures available to us it 
would be of most importance to us to adopt, it is a sound 
principle to consider what are the measures on our part which 
our enemy most dreads and to take them, while avoiding all 
action which we have reason to think would give him satisfac- 
tion. Now, we know perfectly well that what Germany fears 
most of all is the adoption by England of compulsory military 
service, and yet, though our experience of the war up to the 
present has abundantly proved the crying injustice, the 
wastefulness, and the inefficiency of our present system, we 
hesitate to alter it for another which we know, and our enemy 
knows, will fulfil its purpose. 

We know, again (the tenor of the communications between 
Germany and the United States alone would show it), that 
Germany fears hardly less than compulsory service on our part 
a strict blockade, and yet, with ample means at our disposal 
and abundant precedents in the past, we shrink from proclaim- 
ing it, and cannot, even in the face of overwhelming evidence 
of its value to the enemy, make up our minds to lay an embargo 
on cotton. Conversely, what is the news from England that 
gives the greatest satisfaction in Germany? Suggestions of 
the existence in Great Britain of a peace party which, if 
nothing else, may dull the edge of our determination to win by 
force of arms; evidence of divided counsels, of reluctance te 
press matters to extremes, of desire to compromise (what com- 
promise is possible between contradictory, indeed mutually 
exclusive principles ?). And yet, knowing all this, we tolerate 
the existence of a peace propaganda among us which would 
surrender all for which we entered into the struggle, and 
present addresses of confidence to the statesman who, by his 
soothing utterances, has, in the opinion of most, done more 
than all others to hypnotize us to the danger that was hanging 
over us, as by his apathy he left us unprepared to meet it 
when it came. 

Yet another thing the German ardently desires, and that 
is information; information as to the political situation, 
information as to our resources, information as to our military 
and naval plans, information, in fact, upon every subject, and 
we are seen, to the amazement of our Allies, to be either 
supplying it ourselves, or refusing to take the precautions 
adopted by every other belligerent to place all persons who 
may be in a position to give that information, and in many 
instances have been shown to be giving it, beyond the reach 
of doing mischief. Is it folly or is it fear, or is it a seeking 
to keep in with a public opinion which does not exist, or 
represents the views of some party or class in the State 


the German purpose equally well. And all the while the 
death toll goes on of those who are best and can least be 
spared of the nation’s life, and the pile of debt grows by 
millions a day, and burdens are undertaken which will press 
upon our descendants for generations. And yet we will not 
take the measures which, if taken, would by general admission 
curtail or end this world agony. And will the verdict of 
history be that, with an unrivalled opportunity of securing 
the right and insuring the success of a general resistance to the 
most grievous attack ever made on civilization, England failed 
her friends and bartered away her own life for want of resolu- 
tion and through hesitations but narrowly distinguishable from 
cowardice? I hope better things, but the omens are not 
favourable.—I am, Sir, &c., Rusticvs. 





HOW TO INCREASE THE WAR LOAN. 
[To rae Eprros or tax “Srecraror.”)} 

Srr,—The day for large sums having passed, we have now to 
think how we can get at the smallest purses. I suggest that 
the following plan would open up a large field, and also would 
have the advantage of giving every man, woman, and child 
the opportunity of doing his or her “ bit,” to use the popular 
phrase of the day. My suggestion is that every parish should 
set itself to see how much it can raise, as a parish, to endow 
some local charity or public institution. I take it that all 
charities, &c., are going to suffer, and will be glad of even a 
small yearly endowment, to be followed by a lump sum pay- 
able between 1925 and 1945. Perhaps my suggestion will be 
best explained by taking as an instance the case of my own 
country parish. I will suppose, for argument’s sake, that we 
succeed in raising £100. We shall then apply for that amount 
of War Loan, vesting the stock in trustees for the charity or 
institution proposed to be benefited. Some will no doubt say 
why not let people put their money straight into War Loan 
vouchers for themselves instead of into a Trust Fund? My 
answer is that my plan will take many odd pence and shillings, 
including the money which could be raised by house-to-house 
collections, “ jumble sales,” lantern lectures, &c., &c., and that 
it would give every person in every parish a chance of helping 
his or her country and at the same time aiding some local 
charity. Further, it will create an esprit de corps of rich and 
poor in the parish, all uniting with one object in view.—I am, 
Sir, &c., An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





WAR WASTAGE IN MEN. 
[To raz Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”] 


Sir,—You cannot be accused of being a pessimist, and you 
will, I am sure, be pleased to accept a correction of a state- 
ment in your issue of July 17th, which is worthy of the “ fat 
boy.” You say that the monthly wastage in an army of one 
million is fifteen per cent., and that therefore in six months, 
if that rate is kept up, the original army will have ceased to 
exist; the whole of it must be replaced by fresh drafts. This 
would be true if the losses in each successive month continued 
to be fifteen per cent. on the original number, but, of course, 
in the second month the casualties would be fifteen per cent. 
on eight hundred and fifty thousand—i.e., not one hundred 
and fifty thousand, but one hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred, and so on for the following months, se 
that at the end of six months the total casualties would 
amount to about five hundred and eighty-five thousand, and 
the survivors would be four hundred and twenty-five thousand. 
Clearly, if the calculation were made on the basis of forty 
thousand losses per week, or, still more, five thousand per day, 
so as to get more accurate results, the number of the sur- 
vivors would prove to be far greater—e.g., at the end of the 
first four weeks the total losses would not come to one 
hundred and fifty thousand, but to about one hundred and 
forty-two thousand, and so on, so that at the end of the six 
months the total losses would amount to far less than one- 
half of the original army.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. StracHan Moraan. 

56 Boundary Road. 

[We stand corrected, and must admit a very stupid blunder. 
We fear, however, that fifteen per cent. is too low a figure— 
eighteen per cent. per month would be nearer the truth, and 
eighteen per cent. would mean the virtual elimination of any 





which it is desired to conciliate? Whichever it be, it serves 





unit within a year.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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GOD’S STRONG PEOPLE. 


[To tus Epirorn or tus “Srecraron.”’) 


Sir,—The following extract from a letter of a young 
subaltern may be of interest, and confirms all written under 
the heading of “God’s Strong People” in your issue of 
July 24th. After saying what it feels like being under shell 


fire for the first time, he continues :— 


“As for the Tommies, I used to think the papers overrated 
them. It would be impossible to do so. They are extraordinarily 
brave, extraordinarily kind to each other, and their devotion to 
officers has to be seen to be appreciated. If all the good qualities 
we call manliness count for anything we will win eventually in 
I can quite understand the Kaiser showering iron 
I could give away half a dozen V.C.’s a day. 
Every scallywag from S—— (naming the camp at home) is quite 
eapable of risking his life three times a day to save another 


this war. 
crosses about. 


fellow, and that without even mentioning the fact to any one.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., A READER. 





IS IT WORTH IT? 
[To tux Epiror oy tue “ Srectator.”’] 

Sir,—Try as I will this question stares me in the face. 
have just read the Daily News and Leader (being the only 
available newspaper for me) of July 3lst. I enclose two 
extracts. Are we fighting, and in all probability laying down 
our lives, in order that a number (you will notice the demand 
will be enormous) of slackers and shirkers at home may 
indulge their sensuous passions by reading and gloating over 
the so-called love letters of a madman and a murderer, and to 
enable our old-time political opponents to steal a march on us 
whilst away by advocating a form of taxation which (rightly 
or wrongly) we think utterly wrong? I will answer myself by 
reading once more the article of Lord Cromer in the last 
week’s issue of the Spectator, and so get the nasty taste out 
of my mouth, and thank God that, if I live, another two days 
will bring me another issue of the Spectator with a bit more 
wholesome reading. Also please let me thank you for the 
article on the Russian situation. It was like a bottle of 
“fizz” next morning after a week of Daily Mail.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Somewhere in France. 


[Here are the cuttings from the Daily News sent by our 
correspondent. The first is, of course, from the advertise- 
ment columns; the second is a letter to the editor :— 

“BRIDES IN THE BATH. 
My Lirz with Smiru. 
By Miss Prater. 
The woman to whom he always returned. 
Exclusive Story, written by herself, with Photographs and 
Sketches drawn by Smith. Love Letters to his ‘Brides’ will 
appear in the 
DAILY SKETCH 
On Monday. 
Order your Copy now. The demand will be enormous.” 


“ECONOMY AND THE LAND. 
Sir,—Mr. H. E. Morgan, in advocating economy, says we must 
develop every foot of land. That would surely be the best 
possible kind of economy—not merely the most careful use of 
what we possess, but a greatly increased production through 
developing millions of acres of unused and under-used land in 
these islands. But an obstacle is in the way in the will and the 
power of the landowners, an obstacle which even the present 
national peril has not modified. There is a practical means by 
which ‘every foot of land’ can be made available to labour and 
eapital, and that is the Taxation of Land Values. There is alarge 
body of public opinion in the country favourable to this reform, 
and only the land valuation is required for its immediate adoption. 
If the official valuation coms Ye completed and revised in the 
very near future, an owner's valuation could be taken and used 
in the meantime. The whole of Australia was valued in this way 
in ten weeks, and it would probably be a rapid and inexpensive 
process in this country. Artruur H. WELLER. 
Manchester.” 


We do not want to be censorious, but we are bound to say it 
is amazing that a paper owned by Quakers, and acquired with 
the object of showing that a newspaper can be produced by 
decent and self-respecting editors and writers for decent 
and self-respecting readers, could have inserted the above 
advertisement. Presumably the answer is: “If Captain 
Coe’s betting tips did not stick in the gullet of the anti- 
gambling proprietors of the Daily News why should ‘ Brides 
in the Bath’P” We can only ask our correspondent not 
to let himself fall into thinking that the Daily News, the 
Daily Mail, and the Daily Sketch represent England.—Ep. 


I 


A VOICE FROM RHODESIA, 
[To rux Epiror or tux “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—May I through your columns call the attention of those 
whom it concerns to the fact that there are a considerable 
number of district officials in Northern Rhodesia who desire 
nothing so much as to go to the front? All volunteered in 
August last for Imperial service, but having been given to 
understand that they can serve better by remaining where 
they are, they have remained. At present a certain pro. 
portion of the younger officials could be spared without any 
danger of trouble from the natives, and when operations in 
German East Africa have been carried to a successful con. 
clusion the security will be even more assured. Might it not 
be arranged that a proportion of available officials should be 
called home to join the Army? Possibly some officers 
incapacitated for further active service might be found to 
take their places out here. It is, of course, for the Imperial 
authorities to say where these men can do best service, but 
when England is fighting for her life in Europe and the call 
for officers is so urgent, many of them feel that they might be 
more useful in Europe than in Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Northern Rhodesia, June 21st, 1915. OnE or THEM. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To rum Epiton ov tus “Srxctraror.”] 
S1r,—The writer of “The Pacificist Vision in America” in 
your number of July 24th has the gift of thrilling quotation; 
and I for one thank him for introduction to four noble lines 
by Pope. It may be that not only I but many others at once 
resolved to commit these lines to memory. The writer will, 
then, bear me no grudge for pointing out three departures 
from Pope’s text in his transcript. 
In line two the word “teach” should be “ prompt,” and in 
line three read “in honour’s nobler bed,” not “on honour’s 
noble bed.” Accordingly the stanza should run us follows :— 
“ Beneath thy roof, Argyle, are bred 
Such thoughts as prompt the brave to lie 
Stretch’d out in honour’s nobler bed, 
Beneath a nobler roof—the sky.” 
The variations of the Spectator’s text are of consequence, 
“ Honour’s nobler bed” is the grave, for in makes that sense. 
“Nobler” contrasts the grave with the bed oecupied, July 9th, 
1739, by Pope at Adderbury—the bed which the “celebrated 
Earl of Rochester ’’ had slept in, more than sixty years before. 
Not only is “ prompt” Pope’s word, but the inevitable word 
—and, by the way, “such” and “teach” would not be good to 
hear together in one line. 
Had this noble stanza been alone the reading “on honour’s 
noble bed” would have made a plausible and admirable sense 
—the bivonac, the battlefield. But context, taken with Pope's 
words “in” and “nobler,” make certain a darker and sterner 
meaning—the grave.—I am, Sir, &c., T. W. Lysrer, 
Dublin. 





A LATIN POSTER. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—Should the following not have found its way to English 
friends already (it has come to me vid Switzerland) it may 
serve to show the readers of the Spectator that the Gallic 
fancy turns lightly back to the classic tongue when—as now— 
once more taking the field against the barbarians. I am 
sorry not to be able to furnish the date of this particular 
féite :-— : 
“non longe ab antiqua glorioseque 
afflicta 
Remorum civitate, 
Ducibus tam benevolentibus quam 
benemerentibus, 
metu non spe carentes, 
in conspectu hostis 
ob vanam Kulturam stupidi, 
ob superbiam coeci, 
Pilosi milites 
XXIII leg. XI et XII coh, 
Diem carpentes 
more maiorum, 
fortes et ideo jucundi 
gaudere voluerunt.” 


Your readers will have no difficulty in translating the above. 
Pilosus miles is, of course, good Latin for poilu, the term for 
the bearded soldier which has superseded piou-piou.—I am, 





Spectator.) 





Sir, &., I@norTvus, 
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ho aeieeal 
BLAIR’S “GRAVE.” 
[To rue Epiror OF TBE “ Spectator.” ] 
—We are constantly finding that Shakespeare can be 
ted on almost any event that takes place. But 
it is also noticeable that all the real poets show a power of 
imagination which enables us to fit their words to great 
passing events at all times. In the poem calied “ The Grave,’ 
by Blair, written a hundred and eighty years ago, we find the 
following lines :-— 
« Here all the mighty troublers of the earth, 

Who swam to sovereign rule through seas of blood; 

The oppressive, sturdy, man-destroying villains, 

Who ravag’d kingdoms, and laid empires waste, 

And in a cruel wantonness of power 

Thinned States of half their people, and gave up 

To want the rest; now like a storm that’s spent, 

Lie hush’d, and meanly sneak behind thy covert, 

Vain thought, to hide them from the general scorn 

That haunts and dogs them like an injured ghost 

Implacable.” 
--Iam, Sir, &c., 

Shamley Green, Guildford. 


Sik, 
ap positely quo 


W. F. RAwWNSLEY. 





THE TEXT OF DR. WATTS. 

[To rae Evrror or tue “ Spectator.” |] 
Sir,—Hymn-books, more is the pity, are no authority on this 
subject, editors in general having been unmindful of the 
anticipatory warning given in most incisive terms by John 


Wesley when he published the compositions of himself and‘ 


of his brother Charles. Before me are two editions of Watts’s 
psalms and hymns, and in both is a trifling and merely verbal 
difference from the reading quoted from common sources by 
Mrs. Wood. But there is another, and I believe universal, 
error of some importance in Psalm xc. as printed in every 
collection that I have met with (not excluding so recent and 
careful a volume as the English Hymnal), which your correc- 
‘ion would do much to set right. That the line— 

“Time, like an ever-rolling stream,” 
should run— 

“Time, like an over-rolling stream,” 
is obvious, on the most casual reference to the Authorized 
Version, and in the older of my editions (1758) the term is so 
printed, as well as in the preceding alternative rendering of 
the Psalm :— 

“ Death, like an overflowing stream” ; 
but while this line is preserved in the later edition (1819), I 
am bound to say that, even so early, in the other and popular 
version the noble “ over-rolling” had become the weak and 
irrelevant “ever-rolling.” Modern editors therefore are not 
quite without excuse, but it is time that justice was done to 
Dr. Watts. It may be added that the hymn almost always 
made to begin with the interjection “O” should commence 
with the appropriative pronoun “Our.” This amendment is 
much called for.—I am, Sir, &c., W. HoL_mMpen. 

“ The Knap,” Ilfracombe. 





WHY NOT A POLAND BOOK? 
{To rae Epiror or tae “ Srectator.”’] 

S1r,—As I was looking through the Spectator last night I 
came across the appealfor Poland, and the thought strack 
me, “ Why not a Poland Book?” We have had King Albert's 
Book and The Book of France, and it would seem that some- 
thing similar for Poland, if well done, would be a great 
success, for we are all anxious to extend our limited (here I 
speak for myself) knowledge of that country. Such a book 
might be historical and descriptive, as well as literary, and of 
course there would be illustrations.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. K. 





GERMAN SOLDIERS’ SONGS. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “ Srectaror.”] 
Sir,—In connexion with the love of song evidenced by the 
German soldier of to-day, the following lines from the Miso- 
pogon, or Beardhater, of the Emperor Julian seem to me to 
be of interest :— 

“ @Ocacduny rot Kal robs imtp thy ‘Pivov BapBdpous Kypia péAn Aétec 
"eromutva wapamAncla Tois Kpwynois tay tpaxd Bowrraw dpvidwy 
*Sovras Kal eippa:vouevous éwl Trois uéAcow. elvar yap olwat cupBalver 
= Pavros Thy povowxhy Avenpois wey Trois Osdrpos, opior B’abrois 
ndioras.” 


Of which Dr. Wright gives the following translation : 


“ Indeed I have observed that even the barbarians across the 


Rhine sing savage songs composed in languags not unlike the 
croaking of harsh-voiced birds, and that they delight in such 
songs. For I think it is always the case that inferior 
musicians, though they amuse their audiences, give very great 
pleasure to themselves.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Balcombe House, Balcombe, Sussex. L. C. R. Messe. 





THE INDUSTRIAL RESERVE. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.” | 

Srr,—We should like to thank you for so kindly inserting our 
appeal in the Spectator of July 24th on behalf of Raine’s 
School, who are doing such good work in munitions making 
and training their boys to become really skilled. It has, we 
are glad to say, again been eminently successful. One of your 
readers has most generously presented a fine lathe, exactly 
the sort they want for their workshop. . We also received one 
or two subscriptions, to which we have added some money 
from our own funds, the result being that Raine’s School 
have all the extra equipment they require at present, except a 
drilling machine, which only costs £15. It seemsa pity that they 
should be hampered for the sake of this small sum. We have, 
unfortunately, given all we can afford. Perhaps some of your 
readers who may not have noticed our first appeal would help 
to give them the little they still require, and so enable them 
to do all they want to do.—I am, Sir, &c., 


227 Strand, W.C. R. Bence-JONgEs. 





(To tae Eviror or tar “Srecraton.” | 
Srr,—In answer to appeal I enclose £1 for Industrial Reserve, 
especially for Raine’s School.—I am, Sir, &c., 
62 Merrion Square, Dublin. R. D. Pureroy. 





TO CONVALESCENT OFFICERS. 

[To tax Epitoe ov tus “ Srecraror.”’} 
Sir,—Referring to the letter in your issue of July 10th, 
offering hospitality to convalescent officers who are so situated 
that they cannot go to friends or hotels, I shall be glad to 
have one or two in September to stay with us here. There is 
ample room for enjoyment and a river close to the house.— 
—I am, Sir, &., PERTHSHIRE. 

[Letters should be addressed, not to the Editor or Manager, 
but to “ Perthshire,” care of the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





“BULRUSHES” FOR FODDER. 
[To rue Eprror or tug “Srecraror.”] 

Srz,—“ B.’s” letter in your last issue recommending “ bul- 
rushes” or “rushes,” or Arundo Phragmites, as a substitute 
for hay when summer has been too dry to yield an abundant 
fodder, would have been more useful if there were not an 
apparent confusion of names. Your correspondent speaks of 
these as if they were the same. Apart from the fact that 
more use might be made of certain marsh plants, as we are 
told is the case in Prussia, there is often a very natural 
inability, except among botanists, to distinguish between 
rushes (Juncus), sedges (Carez, &c.), and true grasses, belonging 
to three different families. It may be well, therefore, to point 
out that. the term “ bulrush” is rarely if ever applied to the 
Common Reed (Arundo Phragmites or Phragmites communis), 
but, rather, according to Bentham and others, to the Reed- 
mace or Typha, the tall water plant ending in a long dark- 
brown spike, bronze-green when young, which gives ite name to 
the family Typhaceae ; or more often, and according to Hooker, 
the bulrush is Scirpus lacustris, which belongs to the sedge 
family. Both plants are totally unfit for hay or for eating green. 
Although called the Common Reed, Phragmites communis is a 
true grass, and I believe is more used for thatching and stable 
litter than as fodder, even when young. It is found almost 
all over the world, and is closely allied to Arundo Donaz of the 
Mediterranean region, the largest grass in Europe, whose 
great reeds, sometimes fifteen or twenty feet high, are used so 
much for fencing, basket-making, &c. 

It happens that a week ago I asked a man on the peat moor 
of central Somerset, between Highbridge and Glastonbury, 
what was the special use of another handsome grass (@Glyceria 
aquatica) which was the dominant feature in a damp, un- 
mown meadow on the marsh, and was told it was used for 
thatching, and when young horses and cattle liked it. It is 





certainly more succulent and tender than the common reed. 
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Another aquatic grass, smaller and very tender as a food for 
eattle, is Catabrosa aquatica, which is often seen in water by 
roadsides, The generic name (and there is only one species) 
is derived from the Greek catabroma, on account of its nourish- 
ing properties. Dried specimens of all these and many other 
useful plants can be seen by farmers and others in some of 
our museums, at certain schools, and at agricultural colleges. 
It might be worth while to encourage the boys and girls at 
schools in rural districts to make collections of all the useful 
grasses. At least it would tend to develop their faculties of 
Indirectly it might be a 
means of keeping some of them from flocking into the towns. 


observation and discrimination. 


—I an, Sir, &c., H, Stuart THoMPsoN. 


Bristol. 





V.A.D. NURSES. 


(To tux Enirorn oy tux “ Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—May I add one word to the correspondence on the 


subject of the V.A.D. nurses and their recognition by their 
professional sisters? Do we not stand to the professional 
nurses in exactly the same relation as the officers and men of 
the Territorial battalions to those of the Regulars? We, 
like our prototypes, were, up to the date of mobilization, 
amateurs—that is, we trained annually for stated periods (in 
many cases, as pointed out by your correspondent “ English- 
woman,” for weeks or months at a time), and for the rest 
of the year pursued our ordinary avocations. By the end 
of October or beginning of November last, which was the 
date at which Territorial troops were first sent overseas, many 
of us were hard at work in auxiliary hospitals recognized by 
the military authorities, and have worked continuously since 
that date. We have it on the authority of our generals 
in the field that the Territorial battalions are fully com- 
petent to do and dare alongside the Regulars and have proved 
themselves equally valuable, and the question naturally arises : 
If nine months’ active service makes an amateur man into an 
efficient soldier, may not nine months’ hospital experience 
give the V.A.D. some claim to be considered a nurse P—I am, 
Sir, &o. A V.A.D. wHO HAS BEEN AT WORK SINCE 
NovEMBER Ist. 





[To tux Eprron or Tus “Srecrator.’’] 


Srr,— Over and over again for several months I have asked 
my fellow-rankers in and out of hospital the following 
question: Which do you like best—the V.A.D. Hospital or 
the Regular Military Hospital? The reply is always the 
same. The V.A.D. invariably wins. The writer himself has 
Jain for about a week in each, and I most undoubtedly prefer 
the hospital run by the V.A.D. The regular military 
hospital, with all its superior scientific knowledge, lacks the 
greater sympathetic touch so ably supplied by the V.A.D. 
It is “sympathy,” and not medicine, which more often wins 
in cases of sickness.—I am, Sir, &., A Non-Com. 





[To ruz Eprror ov tue “ Srecraror.”) 


Srr,—While one must regret sincerely the treatment which 
V.A.D. nurses in hospitals occasionally receive from the staff, 
it is only fair to take into consideration the trials of the 
trained nurses at the same time. They are working at high 
pressure, and it must need great patience to teach a proba- 
tioner how to do things which the nurse herself could do in 
half the time it takes her to explain them. Of course it is 
her duty to teach, but that does not make the tax on her 
temper any less, and perhaps quite half the difficulty lies in 
the fact that if some people teach grudgingly, at least as 
many are most ungracious learners! They do not mean to 
be; far from it. They are keen to learn, but somehow or 
other—perhaps through nervousness—the beginner does occa- 
sionally adopt a rather unteachable attitude. Unfortunately 
unnecessary criticism is extraordinarily attractive to the 
eriticizer, and the failings of the few grow easily into a tradi- 
tion, which their successors must work faithfully to kill. 
Prejudices die hard, but a trained nurse has a keen eye for 
the right qualities for the profession in a “pro.” All honour 
to the numberless women who go to hospital ready to learn 
everything from the beginning, even to unlearn too if needs 
be. Such “war pros.” will surely succeed in solving the 
difficulty for themselves, and perhaps also for those who come 


a 
another lanrel to the many already reaped by the fine achieve. 
ments of the V.A.D. movement.—I am, Sir, &c., 


AN ADMIRER OF Nursing, 





RECRUITING AND REGISTRATION, 
[To raz Eprror or tue “Srectator.”*) 

Srr,—It is a great pity that other newspapers have not 
followed your example in laying stress on the probability that 
men who are “fetched” will not obtain the same terms of 
service as those who have come of their own free will, 
During the past year many-handreds of recruits have passed 
through my hands, and I have had every Opportunity 
of hearing their opinions. Iam sure that this point occurs 
to none of them, but that if it did it would weigh 
heavily. In my experience, after the initial rush, there 
have been two spurts in recruiting: the first after the 
Parliamentary inquiry forms were issued last December; the 
second when the Cabinet changes took place. In both cases 
it was believed that compulsory service was imminent. Much 
more will this be so when the registration forms are issued on 
August 15th. If the Parliamentary Recruiting Committee 
really wishes to help to preserve the voluntary system it has 
its great, and last, chance in the next fortnight. The issue of 
a set of new placards with short and clear hints that this was 
the last chance for the volunteer, with the addition of tables 
of pay and allowances in Continental armies, would, I am 
sure, have more effect than all its former efforts put together, 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. C, 





BANTAM BATTALIONS. 
(To rue Epiror or tux “ Spectator.” J 
Srr,—As we are all looking forward expectantly to the work 
shortly to be performed by our “bantam battalions,” it may 
be interesting to note that little men have already gained 
historical renown in fighting the Germans in Flanders, 
Caesar employed “bantams,” notably against a German 
colony, the Aduatuci, on the present western battle-front. In 
the De Bello Gallico, Liber II., cap. 30, we’ are told the 
enemy, on seeing the Romans preparing their offensive, 
jeered at them from the walls of their fortress :-— 
“ Quo tanta machinatio ab tanto spatio institueretur? Quibus- 
nam manibus, aut quibus viribus, praesertim homines tantulae 
staturae (nam plerumque hominibus Gallis, prae magnitudine 
corporum suorum, brevitas nostra contemtui est), tanti oneris 
turrim in muros sese collocare confiderent? ” 
The men of small stature were not long in proving that the 
enemy’s contempt was a mistake, as it was in the case of 
“ French’s contemptible little army,” for the Teuton soon sent 
ambassadors of peace :— 
“Non se existimare Romanos sine ope divina bellum gerere, 
qui tantae altitudinis machinationes tanta celeritate promovere, 
et ex propinquitate pugnare, possent,” 
A compliment not strange to us, as the Kaiser frequently 
assures his subjects he also wages war by Divine help.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. N. Pearson. 
Cartmel. 





“THE WRATISLAS DYNASTY.” 

[To tae Eprron or tue “Specraror.”} 
Srr,—Permit me to say, in reference to the letter of Mr. 
James Baker in your last issue, that he is mistaken as to the 
Rev. A. H. Wratislaw not being head-master of Felsted 
School. He was at Felsted in the fifties before going to 
Bury St. Edmunds, and I had the pleasure of meeting him 
and hearing him preach on more than one occasion during bis 
sojourn there. Your correspondent “ W. H.” was perfectly 
correct, therefore, in his statement on this point.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. Wetts RIvvey. 
Deepdene, Bromley, Kent. 





THE HEIGHT OF ST. PAUL'S. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—It may be of interest to call attention to the fact that 

this question was raised in the July to December volume of 

Notes and Queries, and exhaustively dealt with in the replies 

in that volume and the one just concluded.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Lucis. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Eb. 





after them. If they do kill this prejudice they will add still 


Spectator. } 
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GRANDIOSE VOCABULARY. 

[To raz Eprror or tus “ Spectator,” ] 
§rx,—What think you of the following from the Nineteenth 
Century for July, p. 169, where the writer speaks of “ the pre- 
yentive of superfluous pluvial precipitation,” and again of 
Shakespeare's “tuberiferous invocation, ‘Let the sky rain 


potatoes ’” P—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
ine writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 

with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 


Edilor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
‘s idered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Hsap Orricrs: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if ofage for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and iments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue, 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








POETRY. 


THE ONLY SON. 
Wuo’tt love and comfort you, mother of mine, 
Should I never return and be killed in the war? 
If you've died like a man as your father before 
Then you'll live in my heart, son of mine. 





Who'll build my shell for me, mother of mine ? 
The shipwrights have driven the rivets to seal 
A wonderful coffin of armour-plate steel, 
Your shell will be strong, son of mine. 
Who'll sing the hymns for me, mother of mine ? 
A white-surpliced choir of sea-birds overhead 
Will hover and sing for you hymns for the dead, 
Your choir will sing well, son of mine. 


Who'll drag the hearse for me, mother of mine? 
Near ten thousand horses wili drive in your team, 
For the boilers will quiver with well-harnessed steam, 
Your team will be strong, son of mine. 


Who'll toll the bell for me, mother of mine ? 
An invisible hand will be tolling the bell ; 
As your sinking ship rocks in the long, oily swell 
Your bell will be rung, son of mine. 
Who'll dig my grave for me, mother of mine ? 
Your grave will be dug in the soft, shingly sand 
By the waves that are moved by the silver moon’s hand, 
Your grave will be deep, son of mine. 


Who'll place the wreaths for me, mother of mine ? 
The shells and sea-plants of the cold ocean bed 
Will fashion a garland to cover your head, 
Your wreaths will be there, son of mine. 


Who'll weep and mourn for me, mother of mine; 
No one will mourn for you, no one will weep, 
When the waves of the ocean have rocked you to sleep 
I'll be proud that you died, son of mine. 
TBR 








BOOKS. 


—_—\_o— 


VENICE.* 


Tue entrance of Italy into the Great War makes specially 
appropriate the publication of a new and revised edition of 
Hazlitt’s Venetian Republic. The late Mr. William Carew 
Hazlitt, the grandson and biographer of William Hazlitt, was 
by training a civil engineer and by calling a barrister, but he 
devoted his life to literary and historical work. When he was 
a youth of twenty his parents brought him from Paris a copy 
of Galibert’s Histoire de Venise. He had already been 
interested by Smedley’s Sketches from Venetian History, and 
he formed the ambition of becoming the English historian of 
Venice. As long ago as 1858 he published what he afterwards 
described as “a first and very weak essay,” which he expanded, 
two years later, into a more substantial book. Forty years 
passed, in the course of which historical research did much to 
illustrate Venetian history, and the work of Italian scholars 
and of two great English investigators, Mr. Rawdon Brown 
and Mr. Horatio Brown, rendered accessible the Venetian 
archives. In 1900 Mr. Hazlitt published a new and greatly 
enlarged edition of his book, in which he brought the story 
down to the fall of the Republic in 1797. He had again 
carefully revised the work and had written a new preface, 
when death put an end to his life-long labours on the history 
of Venice. 

“There is no other spot on earth,” says Mr. Hazlitt, “ where, 
within the radius of a hundred miles, or, if we limit the calcula- 
tion to the metropolis itself, an infinitely smaller compass, so large 
a share of the world’s business has been directly or indirectly 
transacted. . . . We turn to the attainable records of the Venetians 
with a spell-bound attention, kindred to that which draws us 
towards Carthage, Rome, and Athens. All these, originally 
insignificant in territorial area, grew into great cities, and from 
great cities became great empires; but Venice was the most 
modern, the nearest to us. And she was in many things, in many 
forgotten elements of civilization, our mistress and our teacher. 
... It was possible for her to boast that, through fourteen 
centuries, her capital was the only one in Europe or the world 
which had never been entered by an invader, and that, within 
that narrow zone, all the arts which tend to humanize and 
elevate our species had been in turn assiduously cultivated and 
royally encouraged.” 

We have quoted these sentences from Mr. Hazlitt’s dignified 
tribute to Venice, which forms the preface to the final edition 
of his book, because they illustrate the scope of his work. It 
is a political history of Venice on a large scale (the two 
volumes contain about a thousand pages each), but the 
greater part of the second volume is devoted to ecclesiastical 
and constitutional history, the organization of commerce and 
exploration, the arts and the drama, and social and domestic 
life. It is difficult to say which of these topics is the most 
interesting or is best handled by Mr. Hazlitt. The great sweep 
of the political history of fourteen centuries, the romance of the 
beginning, the majestic greatness of the zenith, the long-drawn 
agony of the decay, form a narrative which never lacks fresh- 
ness, and Mr. Hazlitt has realized that “it is a delicate task to 
curtail the particulars, where it is precisely in their copiousness 
that the value and charm lie.” It is impossible here to 
deal adequately with so great a theme, and we propose to 
illustrate the wealth of detail from the points where the 
story of Venice comes into touch with the story of 
England. The English first appear in ornamental fashion, 
as when English representatives witnessed the famous recon- 
ciliation between Pope Alexander III. and the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa at Venice in 1177. English mercenaries 
can be traced in Venetian armies, and Venetian merchants 
are frequently to be found in England, where they suffered 
both in person and goods when Clement V. laid Venice and 
Venetian subjects under interdict. This put an end for a 
time to the commercial privileges which Edward 1 had 
granted to Venice in 1304, but after a few years friendly 
relations were resumed. They were liable to interruptions— 
as when a Venetian captain was murdered by his English 
crew, or when Venetian sailors indulged in a fight on English 
soil—but Venetian merchants played a large part in the 
financing of the Hundred Years’ War, though Venice refused 
Edward III.’s suggestion of an alliance on the ground that 
“it is not the custom of the Venetians to interfere between 





* The Venetian Republic, By W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols, London: A. and C, 
(£2 2s. net. { 
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belligerents, except for the purpose of making peace.” During 
the same period English adventurers served Venice in the 
war for the recovery of Chioggia, and Mr. Hazlitt tells a 
romantic story about one of them, William Gold, whose son 
became a Venetian citizen. The English connexion was 
valued so highly that, on the accession of Henry IV., a 
proposal was made to send an embassy to congratulate him, 
though a more economic method of conveying the good wishes 
of the Doge was actually adopted. The Duke of Norfolk, 
banished by Richard IL, 
* at Venice gave 


His body to that pleasant country’s earth.” 

His successor of the time of Henry VIII. tried to discover 
his grave, but in vain. The tombstone was found in 1682; 
“it bore the banner of England, the white hart of Richard IL, 
the white swan of Bolingbroke, and the Mowbray cap of main- 
tenance.” In 1810 the French authorities ordered these 
carvings to be obliterated, but the stone was saved by a mason, 
and was brought to Corby Castle in 1839. 

The period when England was in the closest political 
relations with Venice was the period when Venetian com- 
mercial importance was fast diminishing and when English 
merchants were most adventurous—-the years between the 
accession of the House of Tudor and the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Henry VIL., in spite of his jealousy of Venetian 
commercial privileges, was friendly to Venice, and, at the close 
of his life, he took her part against France, on the ground of 
her services to Europe against the Turks. Henry VIII. lent 
Venice money and ships, and warned her against an ambitious 
policy; and in 1526 Wolsey told Francis I. that “ England had 
Venice under her protection, and would see no harm come to 
her.” The tolerant attitude of Venice after the Reformation 
made it easy for England to be on friendly terms with her, 
and in her great quarrel with the Papacy she had, naturally, 
the warm sympathy of the English people. The career of 
Sir Henry Wotton has rendered familiar both this episode and 
the general course of Anglo-Venetian relations in the reign 
of James I. Wotton’s famous indiscretion—“ An Ambassa- 
dor is an honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country ”"—was represented as revealing the real nature of 
English diplomacy, and was found a useful argument by the 
Spanish Party in the Republic. The sentence had been 
written in a commonplace-book at Augsburg some years 
before it brought its author into trouble. “ Legatus est vir 
bonus peregre missus ad mentiendum Reipublicae causa” was 
its original form, but the witty English translation is also 
ascribed to Wotton. It is an interesting fact that, even when 
James was bent upon tho Spanish martiage scheme, he lent 
to Venice seven English ships of war for the defence of the 
Republic against an anticipated Spanish attack. 

We have only illustrated, from one incidental aspect of 
the subject, the wealth of interesting detail to be found 
in this voluminous work. It is here that the strength of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s book lies. The outline of the political history 
of Venice is easily accessible elsewhere, and can be followed 
more easily in Mr. Horatio Brown's well-known Historical 
Sketch, but the interest of Mr. Hazlitt’s varied topics will 
repay the reader who tackles his book. He propounds no 
revolutionary theory of Venetian history, but he states clearly 
and well the fatal paradox, that just the things which made 
Venice were the things that destroyed her. It is not merely 
that “the geographical situation which had proved of such 
immense advantage so long as the Mediterranean continued 
to be the great commercial highway, was an insuperable 
obstacle when the shorter route to the Indies and America 
was commanded by another Power.” A similar consideration 
applies to the land-Empire of Venice. “At one period the 
dominion of the terra firma was a necessity; at another it 
was a burden and an evil.” Venice could not have devoted 
herself entirely to commerce, for though the city was not 
likely to be taken by storm, its inhabitants could have been 
starved into submission by the blockade of a successful enemy, 
and one defeat at sea might have involved the ruin of the 
Republic. It was therefore essential for her to possess in 
Italy land on which she could rely for provisions, and it was 
not less essential for her to command the passes over the Alps 
which were the roads of her commerce. Yet she could never 
build up a strong land-Empire, and what she did hold was the 
cause of the jealousy of her neighbours, and those neighbours 
kept her weak when she ought to have been strong to drive 





. . a 
the infidel out of Europe. Again, the internal constitution, 


which had worked admirably in the Middle Ages, “became g 
disastrous source of weakness, as it excluded the new and 
healthy blood which might have recuperated the vigour and 
energy of the Executive and Deliberative Councils,” The 
marvel is not that Venice fell in 1797, but that she survived 
so long; that, in Mr. Hazlitt’s words, “eventually it wag not 
the Emperor, nor the Ottoman Porte, nor any other amone 
the old European Powers that overthrew the mistress of the 
Adriatic, but her own inherent and chronic weakness, and the 
force of the French democratic wave which spared so few of 
the existing nationalities of the Continent.” 





THE GROWTH OF MONEY POWER.* 


WHEN the primitive savage of the economic text-books left 
off bartering deerskins for arrowheads, and took to exchanging 
goods for cowry-shells and cowry-shells for goods, he little 
thought that the mechanism and development of the cowry. 
shell business, or its modern equivalent, would one day produce 
some of the most important questions that civilization has to 
solve. But soitis. Money, which ought to be the handmaid 
of industry and commerce, is too often treated as their 
mistress. When an economic problem arises, our usual 
inclination is to confuse it by thinking of it in terms of 
money, whereas it is nearly always easier to understand if we 
leave money out and think of it in terms of goods and 
services. Monetary centres, whose staple industry is the pro. 
duction of credit, easily overshadow in wealth and power the 
towns and districts in which the real wealth of the world, 
the goods that feed it and clothe and warm and comfort it, are 
turned out, Financiers wax fat very much faster, as a rule, 
than the growers and makers and carriers of the stuff that we 
all have to live on. It is acurious feature of our civilization 
which will some day be the theme of many volumes from 
philosophic New Zealanders who rake over its ashes. 

Since it is so, it is all to the good that we should know 
as much as possible about the growth and development of 
this queer mechanism of money and the strength and weak- 
nesses of those who traffic in it, and Mr. Powell's book on The 
Evolution of the Money Market is an opportune contribution 
to a subject which is more important than ever at this time of 
national crisis. He is’ well qualified for his task, being a City 
journalist, a barrister, and an economic student. Unfor- 
tunately, he is also interested in science and philosophy, and 
insists on obscuring his subject, which was dark enough before, 
by mixing the dialect of the City with the technicalities of 
biological and other jargon. His “foreword” startles us with 
such remarks as that “the treatment of the subject is not 
more detailed than is necessary to exhibit the origins and 
nature of all the factors of the Money Market in their proper 
focus, by way of preparation for the subsequent scrutiny of 
their gradual gravitative response to the inexorable authority 
of a centripetal sway.” Later on we find ourselves gasping 
under the shock of sentences such as these :— 

“Capitalism is the individual species, finance the bioconosis 
which contains it, and largely governs the conditions of every 
other bioceenosis throughout the world. If life consists of the 
metabolism of the biogens, it is equally true that finance consists 
in the metabolism of capital. Stop the metabolism, and the 
structure, be it physical or financial, perishes. Every scheme 
must satisfy the economic test or die. It must procreate or 
perish.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Powell should, by this excess of 
scientific zeal, have made more difficult the compre- 
hension of the story of the Money Market. It is a subject 
on which light is needed, and he throws much light on it, and 
then, by his wayward craving for his biological analogy, 
covers up much of his own light under this bushel of scientific 
obscurity. He takes 1385 as his starting-point, and traces 
the growth and concentration of financial power through the 
goldsmiths and the private bankers and the Bank of England 
and the great joint-stock banks into the co-ordinated whole 
which he seems now to regard as triumphantly established on 
a sure basis. In his mouth the story is a song of glorious 
achievement. Finance he considers to be “a social factor 
overshadowing all other contemporaneous forces, with the 
exception of religion and love.” This is a mistake easily 
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o lives and works in the midst of the world 
pooh de vows discount rates and market sentiment and the 
t of the next foreign loan seem to be the all-important 
ions of the day. In fact, finance is only a wheel in the 
ques machinery of production and distribution, and it is 
because so many of us mistake the wheel for the machine 
that we are slow in getting down to the real problems. 
« Finance,” said Huskisson in 1822, “ of all political subjects 
js that which requires the least comprehension or capacity : 
it is that which, in its own nature, is most on a level with the 
reach even of ordinary half-educated minds. ; Mr. Powell 
quotes this sentence as an example of Huskisson’s ignorance, 
but a perusal of his own pages makes one wonder whether 
Huekisson was so very far wrong. The story that he tells 
js largely one of groping and blundering, and it is by no 
means certain that any approach to perfection has yet been 
achieved. The Bank of England is the object of Mr. Powell's 
unstinted eulogy, yet his own historical veracity shows this 
yenerable institution to have been at most periods of its 
history a veritable dog-in-the-manger. “ This monopoly of note 
issue enabled the Bank directors to play with the Government 
for many years. They did not fail, at every renewal of their 
Charter, to harp upon their privileges and the necessity for 
their maintenance intact. Having, as Mill said, ‘actually 
made the formation of safe banking establishments a punish- 
able offence,’ the Bank of England itself refused for one 
hundred and thirty years to establish country branches.” 
The consequence was that country banking got into hands 
that managed it ina manner that the ordinary half-educated 
person with a little common-sense would easily have seen to 
jead inevitably to ruin. Here are a few examples :— 
“It was alleged that in consequence of the eagerness of the 
joint-stock banks for business, many a needy tradesman, whose 
ntmest credit ought to have been £3,000, had been able to 
‘adventure himself among the merchants’ to the extent of 
£80,000 or £100,000, with the resulting huge loss of all who con- 
fided in him. The truth is that to review the banking troubles 
of the first half-century of the Money Market, with an analysis of 
their causes, is to catalogue the offences which are anathema to 
banking in the twentieth century. Banks crashed in apparently 
endless succession. Permanent mortgages ruined one and chaotic 
book-keeping another. It was reported toa House of Commons 
Committee in 1837 that the books of the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Bank of Ireland were ‘in a perfect chaos.’ Attwoods, 
Spooner & Co. collapsed through financing its partners by huge 
overdrafts. The Western Bank of Scotland fell in consequence of 
advancing on non-existent stocks, supposedly hypothecated to it.” 
And so on for several pages. The Bank of England itself 
“lent money on permanent mortgages.” In 1834 the great 
discovery was made which was to revolutionize English 
banking, and give it its present stability and strength. This 
was the discovery that the Bank of England’s monopoly only 
prevented the establishment in London of banks that issned 
notes, and that any bank which confined itself to deposit and 
cheque-drawing business had a perfect right to invade the 
Bank of England’s preserve. The private banks of London 
and the Bank of England fought the invaders by fair means 
and foul. They were refused admission to the Clearing House, 
and the Bank of England refused to open a drawing account 
on their behalf. “During the railway boom of the thirties, 
the Bank of England issued a notice that all bills bearing the 
endorsement of a joint-stock bank would be refused discount, 
whatever other endorsements they might carry.” This was a 
really wicked exercise of the Bank of England’s power in 
order to discredit rivals whose competition it feared. But of 
course this and other devices all failed. The private banks 
are, with a few exceptions, wiped out, absorbed or amalga- 
mated into the great joint-stock concerns, and the Bank of 
England now derives much of its strength from the fact that 
its upstart rivals, whom it did its best to strangle in their 
babyhood, now keep their balances with it. 

It is a mighty system that has been evolved, and in many 
respects it is the wonder and envy of the world. But in fact 
it owes most of its strength, not to any inherent virtues of its 
own, but to the wondrous productive power of English 
industry and the Free Trade policy which has opened wide our 
gates to the trade of all mankind. A bill on London is taken 
readily in any commercial centre in either hemisphere, not so 
much because of any superiority in our banking system, as 
becunse all the world trades with England, and everywhere 
there is some one who has payments to make to England, 
and so wants to buy a bill on London. Finance is a pretty 





mechanism, but it is the trade behind it that makes it go 
round. 

Mr. Powell carries his eulogistic method to the very end, 
and his account of the crisis of 1914 omits all mention of the 
blunders committed in its course by the public, the banks, the 
Bank of England, and the Treasury. Perhaps he takes 
the view that it is not yet time to talk of these things; and 
perbaps he is right. 





A BUNDLE OF MEMORIES.* 

Dr. HOLLAND gives an original reason for publishing a 
collection of “fragments.” He is anxious to protect himself 
effectively against a terrible temptation—the temptation of 
talking about himself. For the time is coming when this 
temptation will gain double force. “It is the last dotty years 
that do all the mischief.” Old age “affords a fatal leisure, 
and then the devil gets busy with one’s idle hands.” And 
there is always another enemy waiting to give the temptation 
additional force. But for the appearance of A Bundle of 
Memories, says Dr. Holland, “at any moment of weakness I 
might hereafter yield to a publisher's bribe, and the worst 
would have happened.” And this worst would be to write a 
volume of reminiscences. We are inclined to think, however, 
that the protection is not quite so absolute as it is here repre- 
sented. Nothing can be more utterly unlike reminiscences 
than the volume offered in their place. The one person about 
whom it tells us nothing, except indirectly, is Dr. Holland. 
Yet that is a subject on which he might easily have written 
pages. Some of the men of whom he speaks were not only 
his contemporaries, but his colleagues or his intimate friends; 
and what could be more natural than to recall the part he 
himself played in the conversations he records? One of the 
most delightful of these Memories deals with James Mozley, 
the one man who, “amid the panic that followed Newman's 
conversion to Rome, rose to his full strength under the blow, 
and headed the rally and stemmed the flight.” Dr. Holland 
came to know something of his greatness while still an under- 
graduate. “Some of us who were worshipping at the shrine 
of T. H. Green noticed with amazement and awe” that he 
would pay one of his rare visits to St. Mary’s whenever “a 
certain clergyman of the name of Mozley was preaching” :— 

“We found a nearly empty church, and a very odd old gentle- 
man, blinking rather helplessly through his glasses, reading 
his MS. monotonously with a very thin voice, blowing his 
nose in the middle of a sentence, stopping to sniff at unexpected 
moments, and performing generally every feat that a preacher 
ought not to perform if he expects to be heard, Still we noticed 
that the group of dons who had joined Green . .. were of those 
who knew. So we listened on in faith.” 
Later on, when these undergraduates had become dons them- 
selves, and Mozley was Regius Professor of Divinity, “we 
knew that we had a seer among us... a man to whom you 
could take problems that asked for a philosophic answer.” 
But the difficulty was to get at it. They tried to induce him 
to read papers to them, which they might recast in simpler 
form and pass on to their pupils. Mozley at once consented, 
but with the trifling alteration that they should read papers 
tohim. Finally, by way of compromise, it was arranged that 
at two out of every three meetings they should be the readers, 
and he fill that place only at the third. “Still in old buried 
notebooks in my cupboards I have a suspicion that two or 
three of these efforts of my own could be found. And if 
any one, after my death, drops on them, and cries aloud, 
‘What rot is this?’ he should be told,‘ Yes, pure rot! But 
it was part of the price paid for Mozley’s book on Old 
Testament morality.” This reference to the possible 
contents of some cupboard is all that Dr. Holland tells 
us of his own relations with Mozley. Take, as another 
instance, his recollections of Dean Gregory. Dr. Holland 
speaks of the old man’s forty years and more at St. Paul's, 
and of the nights and days which he gave to the work 
of liberating the great church from the squalor and 
scanty use in which he found it. He had been warned at 
starting that to reform St. Paul’s was beyond human power, 
but he had quietly set to work to compass the impossible. 
First of all be bargained with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and then, “ under the pressure of this financial reform, he laid 
his hands on every department of the staff, every corner of 
the fabric.” Next he turned his immense driving-power to 
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the work of decoration, and it was largely owing to him that 
Sir William Richmond was enabled to complete the decoration 
of the choir and aisles. In his closing years Gregory knew how 
to resign his task as well as how to labour at it. “ When I 
succeeded to the office [of Treasurer],” says Dr. Holland, “I 
thought that he would never be able to keep his hands off the 
old job, especially as he had a most kindly contempt, I felt 
sure, for my financial capacities. Yet never once did he try 
to put in a finger, never once did he touch it again.” For 
nearly half of Gregory’s long career at St. Paul’s Dr. Holland 
had been his colleague, yet this sentence is the only one in 
which he speaks of himself. There must be ample material 
still left for that volume of reminiscences which he is trying 
so hard not to write. 

The most generally interesting of these papers perhaps are 
the first three—on Swinburne, Meredith, and Browning. 
They are slight, but each of them has its piece of sound 
criticism. That on Swinburne treats of him in his later life, 
and describes his daily walk from his villa at the bottom of 
Putney Hill to the Rose and Crown, and the bottle of stout, 
and back again. “Noone could ever induce him to speak a 
word. If adventurous people asked him the time of day he 
would silently hold out his watch for them to see. In silence 
he passed into the Rose and Crown: in silence deposited 
the charge: and in silence emerged to work his way home.” 
In his undergraduate days he had once retired to the couniry 
vicarage, then the home of Bishop Stubbs, “in order, according 
to our Balliol legend, to learn where Ramoth-Gilead was, for 
ignorance of which he had been ploughed in ‘Divinity.’ The 
Bishop judged him to be not a man of strong or vehement 
passions, but of intense intellectual imagination.” And Swin- 
burne once told an Oxford friend that he “wrote best about what 
he had never personally experienced,” a strange confession 
from the author of Poemsand Ballads. But in the thirty years 
at Putney he no longer counted among actual forces. What 
carried away the readers of his early lyrics was “ the splendour, 
and the motion, and the cadence and lilt of those enthralling 
refrains.” But they could only express “the elemental 
emotion at the simple thought that fair things perish,” and 
the theme “could not bear the strain of this majestic rhetoric 
for ever.” In the second paper there is an excellent examina- 
tion of the peculiarities of Meredith’s style—that style which 
so charms some readers and s0 irritates others. “ The thought 
that finally emerged was the triumphant residue of all that 
went to its making. ... It arrived, bedraggled by all that 
was caught in it in the way to tangle and withstand it... . 
The by-products of the central thought are all included in the 
process,” and “the only hope of understanding is to read on 
very fast, refusing to be arrested in the details.” The purpose 
of the third paper is to dispute the theory, set up by “the 
skilled gentry of the Times Literary Supplement,” that the 
true Browning stands with Shakespeare, not with Aeschylus 
—that his intellectual work counts for little in comparison with 
his imagination. Dr. Holland holds that Browning's greatest 
work involves the fusion of the intellectual with the imagina- 
tive, and that his highest achievements are “A Death in the 
Desert” and the Pope in “The Ring and the Book” rather 
than “the glowing, glorious splendour caught from out of 
the heart of the Italian Renaissance.” 





INSURGENT MEXICO.* 

Since the beginning of the Great War we have come, moat 
of us, to look on the Mexican insurrection as an affair which 
is past and over, a rather trivial matter after all. It seemed 
always a little vague and far away, an inconsequent tangle of 
guerrilla warfare and party politics; and, if we were clear 
about its rival armies, we were none the less bewildered by 
its desultory fighting. At all events, we feel, it does not con- 
cern us now. But it is another matter when we are brought 
into intimate contact with tle Mexican soldiery, and bidden 
to make friends with the roughest of the Republicans; and 
the vagueness which shrouded the whole subject only serves 
to throw into relief for us the individual and personal 
experience of Mr. Reed’s book. For he writes of history 
more romantic than any fiction, of actual events so stirring 
that they have needed no embellishing on the part of the 
author, so unconventional that they are adequately served by 
the brilliant, informal style of his professional journalism. 
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Mr. Reed was staying at Presidio a few weeks before 
General Villa rode up to Ojinaga, and drove the demoralized 
Federalists in full flight over the river to the shelter of the 
United States: by the time the triumphant army arrived he 
had already thrown aside discretion, and was riding with 4 
smal! troop of Constitutionalists straight for the front. Hard 
across the country they rode, bound for undertakings of 
desperate adventure, under orders and counter-orders, pur. 
suing and pursued, staying long at Cadena until they were 
routed by the descent of the bloody colorados, varying their 
grim fighting with hilarity which was scarcely less grim ;— 

“An immense drunken man—an Indian about seven feet tali— 

staggered out in the ge ground near the ribota court with , 
violin in his hand. e tucked it under his chin and sawed 
raggedly on the strings, staggering to and froas he played. Thea 
a little one-armed dwarf sprang out of the crowd of peons and 
began to dance. A dense throng made a circle around the two, 
roaring with mirth. And just at that moment there a peared 
against the bloody sky, over the eastern hill, the broken, donated 
men—on horseback and on foot, wounded and whole, weary, sick, 
disheartened, reeling and limping down to Santo Domingo,” 
It is difficult to convey any idea of the perilous liberty of the 
life, or of the callousness of a warfare where the killing of 
unarmed prisoners is not only a policy of the army leaders, 
but also a source of personal renown to the executioner, § 
different is the moral code of the men from our accepted con. 
ventions—we might even say, so complete the absence of any 
moral code—that we forget to be shocked by the most brutal 
coarseness, and come instead to share something of the good- 
fellowship which constituted the faith and dogma of the 
troop. The greater part of Mr. Reed’s book is concerned 
with the early Revolution and with the taking of Torreon. 
In a few chapters he attempts to give some account of 
Carranza and of General Villa, that amazing leader of men, 
who seems scarcely to belong to this present century; of his 
issue and enforcement of paper money, guaranteed by no 
signature but his own, of his hatred of ceremony, his political 
swiftness and decision. Although the estimate of Villa's 
character is strongly coloured by Mr. Reed’s rather idealistic 
devotion to the Republican cause, these few chapters are in 
some ways the most interesting part of his writing, for he 
has a quick eye and a real ability for the sketching of 
portraits :— 

“The common soldiers adore him for his bravery and his coarse, 
blunt humour, Often I have seen him slouched on his cot in the 
little red caboose in which he always travelled, cracking jokes 
familiarly with twenty ragged privates sprawled on the floor, 
chairs, and tables. When the army was entraining or detraining, 
Villa personally would be on hand in a dirty old suit, without a 
collar, kicking mules in the stomach and pushing horses in and 
out of the stock-cars. Getting thirsty all of a sudden, he would 
grab some soldier’s canteen and drain it, in spite of the indignant 
protests of its owner; and then tell him to go over to the river 
and say that Pancho Villa said that he should fill it there.” 
And, at the end of the book, as though the bloodshed and 
terror of the war were a nightmare to be dispersed, come 
three short essays on the pleasures which succeed the labour, 
three happy little dreams of Mexican nights. 





THE SECRET OF EGYPTIAN LOYALTY.* 
Baron DE KusEt, in spite of his foreign-sounding name and 
title, glories in the fact that he is an Englishman. He was 
born in Liverpool in 1848 and educated at Cheltenham. In 
1863 he went out to Egypt as assistant in a cotton-ginning 
factory at Zagazig, being told that “there was no doubt that 
Egypt was a coming country, and that it was a splendid 
opening for any young Englishman of an adaptable and hard- 
working frame of mind.” He gives an interesting account of 
Egyptian life in those last days of unadulterated native rule, 
during which the almost universal oppression which ground 
the faces of the fellabeea and the corruption of the officials 
were only tempered by an occasional outburst of rough justice. 
In 1877 Baron de Kusel entered the service of the Egyptian 
Government as chief of the European department of the 
Customs, under Mr. Scrivener, who had just been appointed 
Director-General of Customs on the recommendation of the 
British Government. “It was at a time when this depart- 
ment was in a terribly chaotic state, and at first sight 
it appeared almost impossible to cleanse such an Augean 
stable.” Baron de Kusel describes the methods by which a satis- 
factory system of administration was introduced, and tells a 


— 
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of his experiences during the Arab movement and 
pay ec el of Alexandria. His post was suppressed in 
egh, when Egyptian affairs were in course of a much-needed 
_ rmation under the strong hand of Lord Cromer. Baron 
je Kusel evidently felt aggrieved by the way in which he was 
ted, but the only criticism which he allows himself to 
= on Lord Cromer—to whose great services in Egypt he 
. a well-deserved compliment—is that that statesman was 
lacking in tact—a criticism which to those who 
nkling of the constant and countless internal diffi- 
aities which Lord Cromer smoothed away in the course of 
sts great work will seem rather humorous. Although the 
earlier portion of Baron de Kusel’s book is eminently read- 
able and usefully recalls a state of affairs which is already 
becoming ancient history, the chapter which he has added 
to bis MS. since the outbreak of the Great War is the most 
interesting at the present moment. His long and intimate 
sequaintance with the native Egyptians lends value to his 
forecast of the probable success of the new régime. Baron 
de Kusel has known the new Sultan of Egypt for thirty- 
seven years, and says of him: “By his tact and intelli- 
ence he has succeeded in securing for himself a general 
feeling of respect and regard. He is an accomplished 
wan, thoroughly good and kind. He gives all those 
that approach him the impression of a strong per- 
sonality, and has very attractive and amiable manners. 
He is perfectly upright, and will be the loyal and valued 
collaborator of the protecting Power.” Our author also 
draws attention to the outburst of loyalty—“ little short of 
miraculous”—which the war has called into existence in the 
Sudan, where the eldest son of the late Mahdi vouched for the 
support of all the ex-Mahdists: the British officers who have 
worked in the Sudan with so much devotion to duty and self- 
effacement could have no stronger proof of the success of 
their efforts. We may quote the conclusion of Baron de 
Kusel’s book, in which he says :-— 

“ As I look back some fifty years ago, and remember what Egypt 
was like when I first went there in the early sixties, and now see 
the great and notable changes that have taken place in the 
country and political status of Egypt, I am not only amazed, but 
look upon them with unmixed satisfaction, and the gratifying 
feature of everything that has happened is that the native 
population has welcomed these changes with enthusiasm, inas- 
much as they see in them a continuation of prosperity and 
fresh security for their country. The feeling of trust and 
friendliness of the Arabs towards the British administration 
has been steadily increasing, and it is certainly a high tribute 
towards these administrators which the natives are now showing 
by their striking demonstration of loyalty. It was no easy 
matter to graft peace, friendliness, and a spirit of wholesome 
eommercial activity upon a nation which for years had worshipped 
at the shrine of strength only. The fellaheen know full well how 
they were treated in the past—for the slightest offence they were 
whipped with the kourbash, taxed over and over again, deprived 
of their lands, and treated with the greatest injustice. Now they 
are treated with the greatest justice, taxed equally, and are 
treated as human beings. They also know that their British 
rulers are just, unselfish, and do not seek to oppress or exploit 
them. We have always treated with respect the religious com- 
munities, and never interfere in any way with their religion; 
consequently they can appreciate the peace and prosperity in 
which they dwell to-day. The exceptional wisdom and prudence 
that have marked British policy in Egypt have been amply 
justified by the amazing outburst of loyalty which the natives 
have just shown.” 


somewhat 
have any } 





THE MAGAZINES. 
With “The Industrial Factor in the War,” by Dr. Arthur 
Shadwell, which is rightly given the place of honour in 
the new Nineteenth Century, we deal in another column. 
For the story of Great Britain’s umpreparedness and the 
efforts to remedy it we must refer our readers to Dr. 
Shadwell’s article. He does not minimize the gravity of the 
situation, but he does not write in an alarmist vein. “ We 
must have patience and peg away.” He is hopeful of the 
results of the recent action of the Government. But the 
fulfilment of the promise will take time :— 

“We shall, in fact, be doing this winter what we ought to have 
done, and the enemy did, last winter. Meantime it is his hour 
and he knows it full well. Russia is organising industrially as we 
are; Italy, which has taken time for preparation, is doing so; 
France is increasing her efforts; and all are working in co- 
operation. Before long tho industrial balance, which alone has 
given the enemy the advantage, will turn. Everything depends 
therefore on the next critical months. The enemy’s plan is obvious. 
It is to put the Russian armies out of action altogether and then 
turn all his strength to the West for a supreme and final effort 





before the Allies are strong enough in munitions. Germany is 
keeping up appearances wonderfully, but I am sure it is being 
done with rapidly increasing difficulty and that behind the 
appearance of strength organic weakness is developing. Germany, 
however, is still bidding for victory and the issue hangs poised 
with a dreadful niceness in the balance.” 

—Sir Francis Piggott has a long article in continuation of 
that on “The Neutral Merchant: Three American Notes and 
the Answers,” in the April nomber. It is in great measure a 
defence of our Order in Council against the protests of the 
United States, and its main contention is set forth in the 
following sentences: “The theory of the United States 
appears to be that the conduct of war is to be governed by 
the interests of commerce, even if they touch those of the 
belligerents. The truer theory is, I believe, that commerce, in 
so far as it touches the interests of the belligerents, is entirely 
subordinated to the exigencies of war.””’ He demurs to the 
view that the reference to retaliation can be construed into 
an admission of the illegality of the measures decreed by the 
Order in Council. “The utmost that can be said of it is that 
it admits they are exceptional. ... That the measures are 
exceptional may be freely admitted, and to that extent they 
may be called reprisals, but exceptional measures, even of 
reprisal, are not necessarily illegal measures.’.——Mr. A. 
Yusuf Ali writes on German missionaries in India. While 
admitting the action taken against enemy traders in India 
to have been both vigorous and timely, he cannot acquit 
the Government of India of undue leniency towards the 
German missionaries. The grounds on which he bases his 
plea for a prompt and complete sweep of enemy aliens in India, 
missionary or otherwise, are as follows :— 

“(1) The German Missionary propaganda in India is active and 
widespread. 

(2) Its chief influence is exerted on the lowest classes, whose 
ignorance and remoteness from educated opinion makes them easy 
victims to any political suggestions hostile to our Empire. 

(3) There are unlimited opportunities for the hostile exercise of 
such influence through education, preaching, medical services, 
and industrial establishments or agricultural colonies, and very 
limited means for the detection of any abuse of such influence. 

(4) The policy of trust has actually been proved to have been a 
failure, as German missionaries have more than once broken their 
parole, and some have been discovered to be officers in the German 
Landsturm. 

(5) The difficulties in the way of wholesale internment are real, 
but are not insuperable,” 

He quotes the testimony of the Rev. Dr. William Miller, 
C.I.E., head of the Madras Christian College, who reluctantly 
but unmistakably supports this view. As Mr. Yusuf Ali 
puts it, “the facts should be faced as soon as possible for 
our own security, for the tranquillity of India, and for saving 
the German missionaries themselves from false temptations 
and opportunities which they would not be Germans if they 
did not utilize."——-M. Raymond Colleye de Weerdt dis- 
cusses “ L’avenir de la Belgique Latine,” with special reference 
to the effect of the war on the Walloon and Flemish elements. 
He does not disguise the extent and depth of the cleavage, or 
the Germanophil tendencies of the Flemish movement before 
the war. But he is inclined to believe that it is now dead and 
done with. Most of the “flamingants Germanophiles,” he 
thinks, have repented of their heresy, As for the impenitent 
remnant, “the fatherland of these traitors is in Berlin.” 
Germany's conciliatory attitude to the Flemish of late 
proves that, in the event of the annexation of Belgium, 
she would treat the French party as she treated Alsace- 
Lorraine. Hence his conclusion that the Belgium of to- 
morrow must be Latin or nothing——Canon Hannay’s 
paper on “Ireland and the War” is marked by his 
usual detachment. His survey of the successive phases of 
Irish public opinion is candid rather than complimentary, but 
he speaks more hopefully of the recruiting returns of late 
“It may be fairly suid now that Ireland is doing, if not 
brilliantly, at all events fairly; and that Irishmen of every 
class except one are taking their part in the struggle.” That 
exception is the farmer class, and he attributes their lethargy 
to the working of a law with which we are all familiar in 
private life. “The sense of duty is strongest in those who 
receive fewest benefits, and tends to grow weaker where men 
learn to look to others for what they want. Dry-nursing by 
the State is as bad for a class as petting by an over-fond 
mother is fora child.” Itis not a case of either politics or 
religion. “The farmers are not pro-Germans. They are not 
even anti-English. ‘lhe appeals of the extreme Nationalists, 
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the ‘ intellectual’ revolutionaries, leave them cold. They are 
simply unwilling to disturb themselves and quite determined 
that the State shall not disturb them.” For the rest, he notes 
that, in spite of the fair success of Irish recruiting, the 
general tone of Nationalist opinion is very far from enthusiastic 
for the cause of the Allies, and that even now religious 
feeling is pulling two ways. “The anti-English party in 
Ireland is making the most it can of the Pope’s timidly 
expressed preference for the cause of Germany.” 

The National Review publishes a paper by Mr. F. T. Cheng, 
“A Chinese View of the War,” remarkable alike for the 
author's mastery of our language and intimate knowledge of 
our literature—he has Dickens and Dr. Johnson at his fingers’ 
ends—as well as for his sagacity and detachment. ‘There 
are some notable sayings in his paper—e.g., “ Freedom of 
speech will never enable you to win in this war”; and it is 
curious to find him pitching upon the Hymn of Hate—which, 
by the way, is now asserted to be an old explosion of 
Saxon animosity against Prussia adapted to new conditions 
—and the dismissal of Bismarck as the best signs of Germany’s 
ultimate failure. As regards his own country, he gives three 
reasons why the attitude of the Chinese cannot be anti- 
British :— 

“ First, Chinese and British interests are very much interwoven 
in the Far East, for practically our entire foreign trade is either 
conducted through British trading houses or at least carried on 
in British possessions—a British disaster would bring ruin upon 
many Chinese homes. Secondly, the acts committed by the 
Germans on their march on Peking after the Boxer Rising are 
not yet forgotten. Thirdly, as China cannot still afford to go 
to war with any nation, it would be in her interest to see inter- 
national law respected, because that might still give her some 
sort of protection against unfair dealings in her internatiornl 
relations,” 

The most curious passage in the article, however, is that on 
the influence of music on the soldier :— 

“Music not only makes the soldier, but, as our Chinese history 
tells us, has played a great part in military success. We have the 
story how a terrible depression was created in the army of the 
enemy by means of the musical kite. In the mind’s eye of the 
average Englishman, perhaps every unknown Chinaman is a ‘ Mr. 
Dick’; but kite-flying was once the means of achieving a victory 
which would not otherwise have been won. For at one time, when 
two opposing armies were engaged in something like the modern 
trench warfare, and no progress on either side could be made after 
a long-drawn battle, the general of one of tho armies invented 
the kite of which I spoke. On the top of the kite was fastened 
@ musical instrument, which, when flown to a great height, made 
a powerful, persistent, and monotonous noise, like an organ, 
through the action of the wind. A number of kites thus armed 
were flown over at night to the side of the enemy. The 
monotonous noise, thus produced and undetected, had its desired 
effect; it created a terrible depression among the enemy forces, 
which became demoralized, and so it prepared the way for a 
successful attack.” 

Mr. Basil Peto, writing on the cotton question, argues for 
a drastic revision of our pre-war diplomacy in favour of a 
policy of exercising to the utmost the power we possess to 
prevent supplies of all sorts reaching the enemy, and Mr. H. 
Cuthbert Hall finds the true method of organizing the nation 
for war in substituting dictators for committees.——A naval 
correspondent urges the Board of Admiralty to remedy the 
scandal of naval pensions and allowances, laments the con- 
tinued predominance of civilian control at the Admiralty, and 
appeals to the country to honour the memory of Sir Christopher 
Cradock as a national hero who was sacrificed by the late 
Board of Admiralty——As for the editorial portions of the 
number they are summed up in the following passage :— 

“Wo may trust the Navy. We may trust the Army. We may 
trust our own people whenever they are given a chance. We may 
trust our Allies, great and small, but we shall ruin everything if 
we place unlimited trust in the Politicians.” 

The number also contains a large coloured map of Italy and 
the Balkan States, and a record of the war services of Peers 
and their sons. 

In the Contemporary Mr, Charles Hobhouse, M.P., reviews 
our capacity and resources for the maintenance of the war 
from the financial standpoint. Though he finds ground for 
satisfaction in the rates of Exchange in New York on 
London, Paris, and Berlin—which show that America has 
come to the conclusion that British credit has depre- 
ciated nearly 5 points, French credit about 10} points, and 
German credit nearly 17 points—he does not minimize the 
difficulty and embarrassment of the situation. An interesting 
feature in his paper is his comparison of the war expenditure 





. . i 
and taxation of the Napoleonic and Crimean Wars with thoes 
of the present war. From the available data he indicat 
what sacrifices financial heroism ought to insist on to-day: 

“ As the taxpayer of 1815, when involved in e i “4 

extent of one-sixth of his income, felt an dina Nae to the 
one-twelfth of the annual cost of the war himself, while leay2. 
the remainder of the burden to posterity, so perhaps in sty nae 
it might be claimed that the taxpayer of 1915, involved to 
extent of one-third of his income, should be uired to pay — 
sixths, at least £400,000,000, being enoddadh of our phe» 
income, out of taxes, leaving the balance to succeeding pens 
tions.” 
As regards the recent loan, his one serious criticism is thy 
enormous total depreciation certain to be caused thereby ty 
securities held by British investors. We cannot count og 
substantial contributions from foreign investors, even from 
America, the only market that remains free and Open, and the 
sources to which we must look for assistance are the past or 
present savings of our own people. The value of the con. 
tributions from Savings Bank depositors “lies not so much 
in its amount asin the creation of a general personal interest 
in the national cause.” A more serious and disturbing 
element is the contraction of exports :— 

“We have to finance not only the difference between published 
imports and exports, but also the unpublished Government 
imports; so it is imperative that we should at once adopt such a 
scale of economy as will enable us to make provision in every 
respect of the funds required for the war. Whether we curtail 
expenditure by means of moral suasion, by taxation, or by a forced 
loan becomes merely a matter of political convenience or possi. 
bility, but it is of the first importance that we should be penurioug 
with public as well as with private money. The Government cag 
set the example of economy to the people by more strictly rogu. 
lating expenditure, and the general public must respond 
depriving themselves of many things which have come to be 
regarded by the well-to-do classes as amongst the necessary 
commonplaces of a comfortable home.” 


—Mr. Percy Alden, M.P., writes on “Labour Unrest and 
the War,” with special reference to the Munitions of War Act, 
Mr. Alden strongly supports the working man in his 
antagonism to compulsion, and holds that the demand for 
increased wages has been due to a very real increase in the 
cost of living. Mr. Alden’s carefully balanced attitude is 
perhaps best illustrated in his comment on the new Act :— 

“There may have been some better expedient than that devised 
by Mr. Lloyd George, but it was not to hand in the emergency. 
The only alternative was to utilize the existing industrial system 
and make such modifications as would enable the whole work of 
production to be speeded up. It is this ‘speeding up’ which 
trade unions in the past have resented and fought with the 
utmost bitterness. e cannot altogether blame them, for we 
have seen in the United States and to a large extent in this 
country that an increased output obtained by such means has 
often meant the dislocation and sometimes the degradation of a 
trade. The only way to kill the pernicious practice of ‘ca’ canny’ 
is to make it worth the while of the men to give of their very best 
and to work at their fullest speed. In the general view the 
Munitions of War Act will make it possible for the worker to 
respond with the utmost goodwill, whatever regulations may be 
relaxed as a result of the Act. The whole nation will be behind 
the workman in the re-establishment of the status quo when the 
war is over. The trade unions will then revive their old rulesand 
abolish the departures from accepted practice. Any failure to 
restore these conditions which organized labour has been willing 
to sacrifice would be equivalent to a betrayal on the part of the 
Government of the men whose assistance is indispensable in the 
conduct and successful issue of the war.” 


As for the Clyde engineers’ strike, he urges that the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers cannot itself as a whole 
be blamed for what occurred, since the strike was as much 
against the Union as against the employer. And he adds: 
“It is just a little significant that those who have been taking 
a lead in several of these disputes are the disciples of 
Syndicalism within the Union.” If, as Mr. Alden would 
have us believe, the great majority of British working men 
are neither unpatriotic nor slackers, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that they too often follow the lead of a small minority 
of recalcitrant and revolutionary extremists.——Professor 
L. T. Hobhouse, in a finely written dialogue entitled “The 
Soul of Civilization,” describes the process which ultimately 
reconciled him to the war, which he has come to recognize 
not so much as a fight between one country and another as 
a struggle for the elements of a free and human civiliza- 
tion :— 

“There had grown up in Europe a giant power, which, with all 
the science and material culture of the West, rejected its newer 


ideals and lived by a light of its own. Had we been infinitely 
wiser and better than we are we might have wrestled with ib 
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a higher plane. But Germany brought the 

enceessfuly, jonly to an ieee of life and death. It is a calamity, 
“calamity that has befallen us from without, not the cor- 
ane from within of which nations perish. The loss of young 
‘a, ig overwhelming, and the destruction of so many of its best 
- t impoverish Europe for thirty years. The surplus of wealth 
_ we needed for social reorganization is mopped up. Political 
oe arein confusion, and it may quite well be that reactionary 
— will gain a temporary ascendant. But under all this 


the cesential truth remains. Civilisation—our free Western 
civilisation—has saved its soul, and shall live.” 


_—We may also note the eloquent appeal of the Princess 
Bariatinsky, @ Russian lady, on bebalf of Poland, whose 
terrible ordeal bas unhappily been aggravated since she 
grote; M. Camille David's grim recital of the sack of Dinant 
with all its attendant horrors ; and Mr. C. E. A. Bedwell’s 

for the appointment of “Chancellor's Guardians” 
throughout the country to look after the fatherless and advise 
the widows—in short, “to supply some of the advantages 
which the children might have received from a father living 
and acting as a good and wise parent.” 

In the Fortnightly Sir Henry Newbolt, writing upon “ The 
War and the Nations,” reviews the ideals for which we are 
fighting to-day, especially from the point of view of the 
smaller nationalities. By means of quotations from political 
theorists and of examples from history, he emphasises the 
contrast between our aspirations and those of our enemies :— 

“Germany and Austria [he says] stand alone in the day of 

decision, principal and subordinate in a shameless attack upon the 
liberties of Europe; the cause of England and her Allies is 
approved by all the most independent and enlightened opinion of 
the world, and supported enthusiastically by the armed force of 
all her daughter States and dependencies, without distinction 
of race, colour, or creed. When the time comes for the neutral 
countries of Europe to give their verdict, we confidently believe 
that it will be unanimously in our favour, for with us stands or 
falls the hope of free existence and national culture for the 
smaller nations of the world.” 
—HMr. W. H. Mallock compares the cost of the present war 
with that of the great war a hundred years ago. He begins 
by quoting evidence to show that the Napoleonic War “ was, 
lefore its conclusion, costing the country about one-third of 
its manufacturing output and about one-fifth of its total 
income.” He estimates, on the other hand, that the present 
war is costing the country about half its income—which might 
seem to show that conditions have changed for the worse. 
Mr. Mallock points out, however, that the average income per 
head of the population has increased greatly in the last 
hundred years. In the period before the battle of Waterloo 
anormal average income of about £22 was reduced to £17 10s 
The corresponding figures for the present war would show a 
reduction from £50 to £28 :— 

“But the case may be put in a yet more illuminating way. 
About the year 1880 statisticians were generally agreed that the 
then income of the country was about £1,300,000,000, the average 
private income per head being £33, the normal savings £5, and 
the average actually spent on the daily wants of life being £28. 
In other words, if the entire cost of the present war were paid for 
out of income, the country would be left, so far as its expenditure 
on necessaries and luxuries were concerned, in exactly the position 
which it occupied in a time of peace, shortly after the death of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield.” 
~——Mr. J. A. R. Marriott adds his voice to the many others 
that have been warning the nation of the necessity for 
individual thrift. Nothing else, he urges, can avert financial- 
disaster; and every accession to the ranks of our Allies, how 
ever welcome on military grounds, will increase our difficulties 
in this direction ——In an article upon “Recruiting and 
Organization for War” Sir L. G. Chiozza Money declares 
that “it is the plain duty of the Government to close its 
advertising account, and to call to arms the men whom it 
needs.” —— We may also draw our readers’ attention to a 
discussion by Signor Cippico upon “Italy and the Adriatic,’ 
and toa study of “ The Macedonian Problem” by Mr. Kenneth 
Ledward. 

Mie The Junior Sub.” continues in Blackwood's to give some 
interesting pictures of his experiences with “The First 
Hundred Thousand” in France. Here, for instance, is his 
classification of the different sorts of bombs which play such 
an important part in trench warfare :— 
“So far as we have mastered the mysteries of the craft, there 
appear to be four types of bomb in store for us—or rather, for 
Brother Bosche. They are :—(1) The hair-brush ; (2) the cricket- 
ball; (3) the policeman’s truncheon ; (4) the jam-tin. The hair- 


are replaced by a solid block of high-explosive. The policeman’s 
truncheon has gay streamers of tape tied to its tail, to ensure that 
it falls to the ground nose downwards. Both these bombs explode 
on impact, and it is unadvisable to knock them against anything 
—say the back of the trench—when throwing them. The cricket- 
ball works by a time-fuse. Its manipulation is simplicity itself. 
The removal of a certain pin releases a spring which lights an 
internal fuse, timed to explode the bomb in five seconds. You take 
the bomb in your right hand, remove the pin, and cast the thing 
madly from you. The jam-tin variety appeals more particularly 
to the sportsman, as the element of chance enters largely into its 
successful use. It is timed to explode about ten seconds after 
the lighting of the fuse. It is therefore unwise to throw it too 
soon, as there will be ample time for your opponent to pick it up 
and throwit back. On the other hand, it is unwise to hold on too 
long, as the fuse is uncertain in its action, and is given to short 
cuts.” 

The present instalment also includes an exciting account of 
trench-digging bynight just behind the firing-line. Matter of 
a somewhat similar character is provided in “ The Adventures 
of a Despatch Rider,” who writes in the most light-hearted 
way of the dangers and difficulties encountered by the motor- 
cyclist in Flanders during the winter months. The descrip- 
tions of his perilous progresses along greasy pavé roads, 
blocked with transport lorries, with motor ambulances, with 
artillery, with troops of every kind, are extraordinarily vivid; 
and he tells us many entertaining anecdotes of life behind 
the trenches. More serious is the section in which he describes 
his return to England on leave, and the psychological effect 
upon him of the contrast between London and Flanders :— 


“ At first we thought that no one at home cared about the war 
—then we realised it was impossible for anybody to care about the 
war who had not seen war. People might be intensely interested 
in the course of operations. They might burn for their country’s 
success, and flame out against those who threatened her. They 
might suffer torments of anxiety for a brother in danger, or the 
tortures of grief for a brother who had died. The Fact of war, 
the terror and the shame, the bestiality and the awful horror, the 
pity and the disgust—they could never know war, So we thought 
them careless.” 

Of the remaining articles we may mention a narrative by 
Miss Ella Graham of a war-time journey from Mukden to 
England by the Trans-Siberian railway, and another by 
“W. J. C.,” of an ante-bellum voyage through the Agean 


and the Dardanelles. 











FICTION. 





SALUTE TO ADVENTURERS.* 
Mr. Bucuan is a writer with many strings to his bow, 
ranging from such awe-inspiring subjects as the taxation of 
foreign income to eerie or crepuscular romance, but though 
the manner of his new story is that of his excellent South 
African tale Prester John, this is the first time, to our know- 
ledge, that he bas laid his scene in the New World. In the 
choice of Virginia as his field he has been forestalled by 
authors as widely sundered as Thackeray and Mr. Owen 
Wister, but although in point of time he approaches somewhat 
closely to the former, there is no challenge in treatment or 
standpoint. Salute to Adventurers belongs to the category of 
historical romance, and several historical personages figure 
in its pages, notably Dr. Blair, the wise and able 
Scots Churchman who founded the College of William 
and Mary at Williamsbury, and Francis Nicholson, the 
Lieutenant-Governor; and in a prefatory note we are 
told that there is good historical warrant for many of the 
incidents which occur in the story. The long antagonism 
between the small farmers and “ borderers,” reinforced by 
Scottish immigrants and traders and the older planters who 
constituted the aristocracy of the “ tide-water,” forms the 
groundwork of the plot, with the Indian menace always in 
the background, but Mr. Buchan sinks the historian in the 
romancer. He is not “out” to instruct, but to entertain; to 
spin a rattling yarn in which, though sentiment is not pro- 
scribed, adventure and piracy and hand-to-hand fighting are 
the things that matter, and not problems or introspection or 
mysticism. Andrew Garvald, the hero narrator, belongs to 
the type of merchant adventurer, and ae such is handicapped 
by his creator with qualities which place him at a considerable 
disadvantage compared with his more elegant rivals in the 
field of courtship. He is a trader, and somewhat uncouth of 
aspect, brusque and overbearing in manner. He is, in fine, 





* Salute tc Adventurers, By John Bachan, London: T. Nelson and Sons, 





brush is very like the ordinary hair-bruah, except that the bristles 
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one of those heroes who are always blundering into difficulties, 
aggravating them by faults of temper and tact, and owing 
his escape from them more to luck than good management. 
Hence it is largely on the principle of the attraction of 
opposites that he is preferred by the vivacious and high-born 
heroine, the Dulcinea of the Virginian dandies, to her more 
polished suitors. Still Andrew is a good man of his hands, 
and fortunate in inspiring the confidence and enlisting the 
assistance of more romantic and daring figures in his 
long contest with the jealous planters and his more excit- 
ing campaign against the Indians. Such is the faithful 
Indian Shalah, with his marvellous sense of direction, acute- 
ness of sight and hearing, and power of noiseless locomotion. 
Such, too, is Lawrence, the strange old man who lived with the 
Indians while helping his countrymen to keep them in check, 
and spent his leisure in reading works on philosophy. Such, 
too, above all the rest, is Ninian Campbell, alias Ringan, 
bandit, buccaneer, and gentleman, who loses his life in defence 
of the man whom he had begun by robbing! The wild 
fanatic Muckle John Gib, Scots redemptioner and head of 
the persecuted sect of Sweet Singers, exiled to Virginia to 
become the white wizard and evil genius of the invading 
Indian horde, is a strange and gruesome figure, and, indeed, 
there is no lack of horrors in the closing scenes of the story. 
But while this is essentially a forthright tale of incident and 
adventure, it seldom sinks into mere melodrama. There is 
always the redeeming quality of style, the happy suggestion 
of the Stevenson manner, the occurrence of some unexpected 
trait, which lend distinction and charm to the narrative and 
illustrate the dualism—the blend of circumstantial detail 
with poetic insight—whereby Mr. Buchan excels most of his 
competitors in the realm of adventurous fiction. 





Sergeant Michael Cassidy, R.E. By “Sapper.” (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1s. net.)—Sergeant Michael Cassidy possesses 
the happy power of repartee, which reached its zenith in the 
days of the horse omnibus; but in his telling of stories, as in 
all London now, there is more of tears than of laughter, with 
never a touch of bitterness or of sentimentality. We do not 
know who “Sapper” may be; at all events, he knows what he 
is writing about, and is not ashamed to deal with the reality of 
things, to strip bare those emotions which in more conventional 
times we were taught to hide: and although we do not wish 
to glorify a little paper-backed book of humour, we are some- 
times carried away by Michael Cassidy’s enthusiasm, by his 
righteous indignation with the “kinema creepers ” who remain 
at home. Here, in the guise of a conversation in the Under- 
ground, is the appeal from any fighter to any shirker: “ For 
why have you not been running the same risks as he has done ? 
Why are you not standing in these trenches, with the sound 
of death in your ears, and the sight of death in your eyes, as 
a man should stand, if he would hold his head up and count 
himself a man? ... He will not again see England—nor a 
picture palace, nor any of the things he liked—same as you 
like them; it is no difference at all that there is between you, 
saving only that he is a man and you are not.” Peace to your 
humour, Cassidy: you speak truth. 

The Holiday Adventures of Mr. P. J. Davenant. By Lord 
Frederic Hamilton. (Eveleigh Nash. 2s. 6d. net.)—We have 
found it exceedingly difficult to determine to our satisfaction 
the relative proportions of fiction and fact in Lord Frederic 
Hamilton’s four tales, all of which are concerned with the 
capture of German spies of singular ingenuity and ferocity, 
members of the “ Kaiserliche Ueberseeische Wacht.” They read 
a little like the stories which were told to us “on excellent 
authority” in the earlier months of the war; they happened, 
we suspect, to a friend of a friend of ours, who was some- 
thing at the War Office. Yet they are circumstantial and in 
some ways convincing. Especially are we puzzled by the case 
in which messages of importance were conveyed by the initial 
letters of the flower-pot labels in a conservatory of tulips, 
when the plot was only discovered because of the curious 
scheme of colour: this seems too improbable to be purely 
imaginative. At all events, here are capital adventures and a 
most up-to-date revival of the weary detective story; and 
“P. J.” is, judging by the writer’s appreciation of him, and 
by the rather dishevelled portrait which does duty as frontis- 
piece, a most delightful young person. 

READABLE NovELS.—Hugh Gordon. 
Southey. (Duckworth and Co. 


By Rosamond 
63.)—It is strange now to 





read a novel of the Boer War, but Miss Southey's story ; 
spirited and happy.——A Lady of Russia. By Robert * be 
man. (William Heinemann. 63.)—The interest of this Rugg; ; 
tale lies chiefly in its admirable “local colour.” Sing 
Herbs and Bitter. By Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh Nag), 
6s.)—Mr. Roberts would be better advised to go on worki 
at long novels, for neither in plot nor in characterization ar 
his short stories very satisfactory ——-The Regent's Gift. B 
May Wynne. (Chapmanand Hall. 63.)—A tale of a Breton 
girl caught in the intrigues of eighteenth-century Paris, It 
is undistinguished, but romantic, and sometimes thrilling, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


——— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, } 


The Dublin Review. (Burns and Oates. 5s. 6d. net.)—The 
July issue of the Dublin Review contains a remarkable serieg 
of essays—moral, historical, naval, and military. The article 
entitled “The City of Constantine” is full of interesting 
matter, including an account of the Latin conquest. The 
passage of the Dardanelles was effected in June, 1203, by the 
Crusaders’ fleet, which contained some twenty thousand com. 
batants. In ten days they had taken the city by assault, 
Since 1453, the date of the Moslem conquest, no conqueror 
has entered the city, though in 1878 the Russian armies 
dictated terms under its very walls. In 1912 the Balkan 
allies drew nigh, but did not enter. Once more an army 
is engaged in attacking the city which links Europe and 
Asia—an army which is perhaps the strangest which 
has ever been collected. There troops from the Dominions 
are fighting side by side with English and Scottish 
Territorials and Regulars and Volunteers of the Naval 
Division. There also are Indian troops, and next them 
natives of French North Africa and Senegalese. The 
Crusaders’ host, though a motley one, had nothing to show 
like this. And as strange almost are the defenders, German 
bluejackets and German soldiers are allied with men from 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Armenia. Very interesting is 
Mr. Pollen’s article entitled ‘The Submarine Campaign.” 
His general conclusion is that the submarine has not in the 
least affected the main purpose of sea power, viz., to assert 
and maintain the command of the sea. 





Sir Sidney Colvin takes as the text of his Presidential 
Address for the English Association a remark once made to 
him by George Meredith: “Concentration and suggestion, 
Colvin, concentration and suggestion, those are the things 
I care for and am always trying for in poetry.” On this 
theme Sir Sidney Colvin has elaborated a most admirable 
lecture On Concentration and Suggestion in Poetry (Mr. A. V. 
Houghton, Imperial College Union, South Kensington, 8.W,, 
1s.), running through the instances of English poets who have 
most displayed these qualities, and considering especially 
Browning and Meredith. In using the phrase “concentra 
tion” Sir Sidney Colvin did not mean to denote a style— 
such as Landor’s, for instance—in which an economy 
of words perfectly expressos an economy of ideas, but 
rather a style which shows a great disproportion between the 
fewness of the words used and the wealth of images and 
associations called up by them. The later Shakespeare 
provides, of course, innumerable instances of this kind of 
poetry, and we are glad to see that Sir Sidney Colvin men- 
tioned especially the amazing speeches of the Greek generals 
in Troilus and Cressida. But the classic example of the 
concentrated method is Donne, from one of whose elegies Sir 
Sidney Colvin quotes some strange lines upon Death :— 

“Now wantonly he spoils, and eats us not, 

But breaks off friends, and lets us piecemeal rot. 

Nor will this earth serve him; he sinks the deep 

Where harmless fish monastic silence keep ; 

Who—were Death dead—by roes of living sand 

Might sponge that element, and make it land.” 
The return to the style of Donne shown by some of our 
younger poets is probably an inevitable result of a reaction 
against the fag-end of the Romantic movement. It is to be 
hoped that his new disciples may succeed in recapturing, not 
merely his bizarreries and mannerisms, but the “ concentration 
and suggestion” which are his chief splendour. 
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most interesting addition has been made to the series 
of sociological monographs issued by the London School of 
Economics. This is a study upon The Material Culture and 
Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, by L. T. Hobhouse, 
G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg (Chapman and Hall, 2s. 6d.). 
The object of the work may be described briefly as an attempt 
to correlate the economic progress of primitive peoples with 
changes in their social institutions ; but it throws much light 
upon the more general question whether an advance in the 
material circumstances of a society carries with it any 
improvement in morals, law, religion, or social organization. 
The authors begin by classifying primitive races according to 
their economic development, that is, roughly, according to their 
different ways of obtaining food. They then take a certain num- 
ber of social institutions, connected with such ideas as Justice, 
Government, or the Family, and examine statistically how far 
these institutions are developed in each of the economic 
strata into which they have previously classified their material. 
Tbe conclusions arrived at can hardly be summarized ; but it 
may be said that the higher we mount the economic scale 
the more there is to be found of government and of public 
justice, and at the same time the more is there a tendency to 
slavery, while, on the other hand, there appears to be no 
corresponding advance in the marriage system or in the 
position of women. The application of statistical methods 
to such essentially fluid subject-matter must always be 
cautiously watched; but this study is of undeniable value for 
students of the origins of social structure in uncivilized 
communities. 


A 





We reviewed upon May 22nd the American edition of a 
remarkable book by Mr. Hudson Maxim called Defenseless 
America. This book has now been published in England 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net). In redirecting our 
readers’ attention to it we may remind them that Mr. Maxim 
is concerned in exposing the paradox by which America’s 
whole foreign policy is based on the Monroe Doctrine, while 
the Monroe Doctrine is based upon the almost complete 
military powerlessness of America. Every day that passes 
seems to show more clearly that this paradox is no mere 
abstraction, but a practical issue that will have before long to 
be faced. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~o——- 


Banff Charters, a.p. 1232-1703, roy 8V0..........0...+.+ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Banham (G. A.) and Young (W. T.), Tables of Veterinary Posology and 
Therapeutics, 18mo ............... nve~,9 di (Bailli¢re, Tindall & Cox) net 3/6 
Billington (M, F.), The Roll Call of Serving Women, cr 8vo .........(R.T.8.) 3/6 
Brady (C. T.), The Eagle of the Empire, cr 8vo..... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Buebanan (Professor), Text-Book of Forensic Medicine and Toxicology, 
Sy 


ER Ra |, lUr/S 
De Crespigny (Mrs, P. C.), Hester and I, er 80 .............00008 (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Dison (Royal), The Human Side of Plants, 8vo............. -(G. Richards) net 7/6 





Drachmann (Povl), The Industrial Develoy tand C ial Policies 
of the Three Scandinavian Countries, roy 8vo...(Oxford Univ, Press) net 4/6 





Dyer (W. A.), Pierrot Dogs of Belgium, cr 8vo ...... soanaiiill (Duckworth) net 2/6 
I ccdnenianeiimnniaaiaianell (Low) net 21/0 
Five Minutes to One Bell, 1810 ..............sccscceeeseencececereneennes (J. Hoge) net 2/6 
Sould (Nat), Never in Doubt, Cr 8V0 ........0ceesesscorseseressceeseseserseees (J. Long) 6/0 
Sray’s Poems, Published in 1768, cr 8vo . . (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/46 
Sreen (E. E.), Herndale’s Heir, cr 8vo .... cae SU 


Kennan (G.), A Russian Comedy of Errors, cr! (Allen & Unwin) 6/0 
Lanchester (M.), The River Severn from Source to Mouth, 8vo(Murby) net 2/6 








London (Jack), The Jacket, cr 8¥0  .......cc000ceeeeseeeee vipassana (Mills & m) 6 
tte rs editation, Cr BVO.............00--see0000 sesseeeeeeeee(Skpkin) net 5/0 
Mitford (C, G.), The Dual Identity, cr 8V0 .........cc.cceeseeeeeereeree AJ. Long) 6/0 


Much Ado About Nothing. Told by popular Novelists, cr 8vo ...(S. Paul) 6/0 
Nationalism and War in the Near East, roy 8vo ...(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Norcock (L.) and Wilson (F. 8.), Map ing : a Self-Instruction Manual, 

roy __ SR Nit eer atts AE: (Sifton Praed) net 4/6 
O'Leary (De Lacy), Characteristics of the Hamitic Language, er 8vo 

’ (J. Wright) net 3/6 
Pickhard (M. F. Sutton-), France in War Time, 1914-1915...(Methuen) net 5/0 
Earpoport (A. 8.), Short History of Poland, cr 8vo............... (Simpkin) net 5/0 

‘ nd the World Guide-Book (The), 18mo .. 2 yr net 10/6 
Richards (Grant), Bittersweet, cr 8V0..........0.00 ..(G. Richards) 6/0 
Kot! (G. C.), A.B.C. of Heraldry, 8vo ......... ...(S. Pant) net 5/0 
Sabin (E. L.), On the Plains with Custer, cr 8v ippincott) net 5/0 
Sabin (E, L.), With Carson and Frémont, cr 8vo... .(Lippineott) net 5/0 










— 
i 


Sax Rohmer, The Yellow Claw, cr 8vo ......... sietecdinnaminnsiiencemteniitiiinmeall (Methuen) 6/0 
Seawell (M. E.), The Diary of a Beawty, CF BVO .........0cccce-s000+ (Lippincott) 6 
lessed Agnes of 


Seton (W. W.), Some New Sources for the Life of B 

80 SRS ERIE ED pentane (Longmans) net 6/0 
Taylor (Mrs. A. E.), Land of the Scarlet Leaf, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Thomas (B, A.) and Ivy (R. H.), Applied Immunology, ae (Lippincott) net 16/0 









R oO YA L TOTAL FUNDS - 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





TENNIS. FISHING, 
Address: MANAGERESS, 


GOLF (18 Holes). 

*“ EMPIRE” 

Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 


The most comfortable material yet introduced, 


Dries very rapidly. 


Write for 
. . : Price List 
Does not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples. 


MURPHY & ORR, 202 BELFAST, IRELAND. 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. 
Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
fi6. ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS, MOTOR-CAR, 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.c, 
West-End Office : 4 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 








: FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOO 
LITTED. OFFICES 2 24-28 Lombard Street’ LONDON, > 








‘ - = 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID. ..........::cccssee £118,000,000, 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 








RED 
WHITE ¢» BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being s> much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 





Turner (G. F.), The White Countess, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder & en 6/0 
Van Vorst (Marie), Mary Moreland, cr 8vo ., connaeunten (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
White (Fred M.), Paul Quentin, er 8V0 ....cccccccsscesessssesvseeres (Ward& Lock) 6/0 
LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tels ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES, INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Cerrard | PABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED, 








473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c. 
N Oo R F H >» & & &@ 


TO LET, 
By Month or for longer, on Merionethshire coast, 
an OLD PLAS (1660) 
that has been carefully restored and antiquely though comfortably furnished. 
Very beautifully placed on an eminence, it faces 5.W., and commands un- 
sur; tain views inated by Suowdon itself. 

The avenue is entered wnder an arched gatehouse (in which is additional 
accommodation) and ends in a high walled fore-court, whence flights of stone 
steps lead down to the old terraced gardens. 

There are fine old trees, fountains, yew hedges, and attractive garden 
buildings. ‘Lhree reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom (h. &c.). 

Modern sanitation. Garage with pit and hose, and chautfeur's quarters. 

Housekeeper and other service if desired. 

Good fishing and golf and few hundred acres very rough shooting. 

Station 1} miles, village and church 4 mile, Hariech (Castle and Links) 
5 miles, Sea 2 miles, Aberglaslyn Pass 3 miles. 

Rent, 10 guineas a week. 

Photographs and sketches can be seen at agents. 
WHATLEY, WING & CO., Arlington Street, Piccatilly. 


8. 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION UPON VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS, 


HE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE OF HAWKSTONE, 
situated in one of the finest parks in the Midlands, 12 miles from 
Shrewsbury, and 1} miles from Hodnet Station. 

Hawkstone House isin perfect order, and is lighted by electricity, and has 
every accommodation for a family of distinction, or would be eminently suit- 
able fora high-class school. It is surrounded by the most lovely gardens and 
rounds, and can be bought with from 50.to 6,000 acres. A low price would be 
accepted for the house, gardens, and grounds and appurtenances, and the 
entrance lodges with the necessary rights over the carriage drives. A pur- 
chaser could have the advantage of the park surrounding him without 

urchasing, although any portion of the park could be acquired with the house 
if desired. There is a lake two miles long iu the park. 

Theruins of the Old Red Castle, the Grotto Hill with its caves and labyrinths, 
and the Terrace with its obelisk are lotted separately to euabie a purchaser of 
the house to buy. 

Date of sale 24th and 25th September, unless so'd previously. 

AUCTIONEERS :—Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover 
Square, London, W. 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
EAD-MASTER REQUIRED FOR THE ROAN 

3 SCHOOL FOR BOYS, GREENWICH. 

‘The Governors of the ROAN SCHOOLS FOUNDATION propose to appoint 
a Head-Master for the above mentioned Schoo!, in accordance with the 
echeme made by the Board of Education for the Administration of the 
Foundation, 

Salary commencing at £500 per annum, and rising by annual increment of 
£50 to £700, 

Candidates must be not less than 30 and not more than 45 years of age, and 
must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, The selected 
Candidate will be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating Degree and qualifications, and the date when the 
Applicant could take up the appointment, and accompanied by 25 copies of 
not more than three recent test monials, are to be seut, on or before the 
4th September, 1915, to the undersigned, from whom forms of application may 
be obtained. 

Canvassing of individual Governors wil! disqualify. 

By Order of the Board. 
ALBERT W. G. BATCHELOR, 
Secretary to the Governors. 


2 Church Street, Greenwich, 
a 2 London, S.E., l0th July, 1915, a we - chat 
OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


KNARESBOROUGH RURAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

A Temporary ASSISTANT MISTRESS will be required at the above- 
named School in September next during the absence of a member of the staff 
on War Service, She will be required to take EITHER chiefly Biology and 
Gardening OR chiefly Chemistry and Phys-cs, 

Salary not exceeding £140 per annum, 

Forms of application, together with further particulars of the work of the 
School, may be obtained from the Education Department (Secondary Branch), 
County Hail, Wakefield, and must be completed and returned so a3 to arrive 
not later than 9 a.m. on August 16th, accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

ANTED, LADY SUPERINTENDENT for Girls’ 
Private School and Boarding-House in the North-East of Scotland. 

One acquiring financial interest preferred.—Apply, stating age, qualitications, 
and with three copies testimonials, to Box No, 745, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 





\T. LEONARDS 


WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Chemistry, 
and, if possible, Geography on modern lines. Degree, or equivalent, essential. 
Some experience desirable. Salary £120-£150, non-resident, according to 
qualifications. —Apply to HEAD- MISTRESS. 

's A mm 2 3B. 8. 

WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
**CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women, Price 1s. 6d.; post-free 1s. 9d.—Central 
foo for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
a a a —————— 


LECTURES, &c. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Principal: Miss M, J. TUKE, M.A, 
For Resident and Day Students. 


COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 

A Scholarship of the value of £70 for one year is offered for the Session 
1915-1916. The Scholarship shall be devoted definitely to research in some 
branth of Hygiene, to be approved by the Hygiene Committee.—Applications 
should be made to the PRi NCIPA L, not later than September 13th, 1915. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £13 18s. are awardel to Studeuts with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


WOMEN 





_as UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


SESSION 1915-16. 
The Autumn Term begins on TUESDAY, October 5th, 1915, 


Trospectuses and full particulars of the following » i 
application to the Registrar :— me may be obtained on 

SOI POA ASOT EAT 

-ACULT , BCIENC MEDICINE 
GINEERING. , » LAW, AND Ey. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AS 

C. OF CE AND OF TRAINID 
WORK. NG FOR soctat 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SURGERY, 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION, 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. — 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s.; Post free, 1s. 4d.), 


YHE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 4th. 

The Hospital is the largest in England, and the only large General Hospitai 
for the whole of East London: 922 beds are in constant use. Last year—[y 
Patients, 18,310; Out-Patients, 170,491; Dental Patients, 10,106; Accident 
9,058 ; Major Operations, 6,484. ” 

The Medical College is essentially modern, with large Laboratories, equipped 
with the latest and most approved appliances. 

The Dental School, whieh is fully equipped on the most modern lines ani 
with the latest appliances, is an integral part of the College and Hospital, aud 
is admirably adapted for the purpose of teaching. 

The School provides a full course for the Dental Diploma. The Staff is go 
large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all Students, 

Special Tutorial Classes are held for all examinations. Research Funds of 
over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research. 

Appointments.—141 appointments are made annually from students of the 
College recentiy qualified. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are awarde) 
annually. Five Entrance Scholarships are offered in September. Clubs’ Uuion, 
Athletic Ground, College Dining Hall, Students’ Hostel. 

For Prospectus and Particulars apply to the DEAN (Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements 
for any one wishing to see the Hospital, College, or Dental School, 

Mile End, E. 


rNNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as 4 

Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifeate (Theory and Practice) and tor the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londog 
University. Ample opportunity is given for ee oy in teaching Scieuce, 
Languagea, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guincas and 65 guiueas,— 
Particulars as to qualitications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 

VHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining), 

The Session 1915-16 commences October 6th, 1915. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year, 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtaimed from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
ESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
5 LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


PPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informatioa 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 














HE PRINC 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Illus 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
F Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA. 
Special care given to individual development, Pupils prepared for the 
Universities, 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER Hh. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.v. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. ouse Mistress: Miss 
ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next term begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2th. 
The Head-Mistress will Le at the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 17th 
and 18th. 


——— WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 
—Excellent Modern County School for Girls. Playing fields aud well- 
equipped Gymnasium. Full staff, great advantages. Art, Music, Langusges, 
Elocution, and Swimming... Separate house for practical teaching House 
wifery Subjects. Fees: Juniors, Fifty Guineas; Seniors, Sixty Guineas. 




















ILustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 
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RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


HU 
C E, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
Sa —_— (Telephone: Victoria 3319,) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, RSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncrr Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hirt, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. ; 
special Departinent for Domestic Science and Housewifery. 


MILHAM FORD SCEOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCanz 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Poard and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
BAL kh. 


yi vu DOR 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 


LANGUAGES and ART, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
L HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Sclioolfor Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Mus.c, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses aud visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to London and the North.— 
Principals: The Misses SALES. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 
Sehool. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. : 
MHE GRANGE, BUX'TON.—School for Girls from 10 to19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or pas New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Princijals, the Misses DODD. 


HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 





There isa 


























Pane | facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
i Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 

A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Ro: al Gs mnastic Institute, 

Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 

Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Sehools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 

logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 

For Prospectus apply to the Hend. Mistresses | aie Es. M.A 

Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees lerat 











JyDGBasTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
&% HAGLEY BROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TA TON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPART NT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
S"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
yt Spouse of wo bang and East ——~ = w= gp ey 
irls can specialize in congue, usic, " games, riding, &c. 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. - - 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


MINHE KNOLL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBERLEY. 
Modern education, delightful home life. Outdoor Games, Beautiful and 


extensive grounds. 
For particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 














| hoes FIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22yp. Tele, * Watford 616.” 


PEN-AIK TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 
NERVOUS CHILDREN.—On the Hampshire Hills.—Under medical 
direction, Sun, Air, and Water Baths, Massage, Breathing, Physical Culture, 
Remedial Exercises for Curvatures, &c. Sleeping in Chalets, Open-air School 
Room, Handicrafts, Carpentering, Garden’  Shiding. Fine bracing air, 
beautiful country, 500 feet above sea level. Medically recommended.— 
BROADLANDS, Dept. 1!, Medstead, Hampshire, (Interview by appointment 
at 18 Earl's Court Square, London, 8.W.) 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OLLAR INSTITUTION, y.2, 
Head- Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The New Session begins on Monday, 6th September, 1915. Complete High- 
School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for University, Civil 
ee and Army Examinations, Extensive grounds, Beautifuland healthy 
situation, 

Iilustrated prospectus, with list of Boarding houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to Thomas J. Young, Secretary. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL, 


FOUNDED 1618. 


Endowed Public School. Tuition Fees, 215 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial neighbourhood near the sea. Good eee education, with leaving 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cadet . 

ENTBANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER I5rn. 
For Prospectus apply H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


TD ACADEM Y. 














YDINBURGH 


NEXT SESSION, 1915-16, begins on TUESDAY, 5th October. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Monday, 4th October, at 10 a.m. It is particularly requested that early intima- 
tion be given of Boys who are to be entered, The Prospectus of the School 
and of the Masters’ Boarding Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between 
the ages of 7 and 13) may be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr, C, D, W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boardinz- 
houses (1911), Separate house, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from 
Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 
Westminster, 8. W. 


JZ ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
A small endowed Public School at moderate cost. Separate Junior School 


for boys from 8-12, Next Term begins September 15. 
D. E. NORTON, Head-Master. 














W TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 
€5 South Molton Street, London, W. 


i ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 





geal and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
tathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced 
examinations, Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References 
hindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. 
sley, Hon, Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


L{%¢hort SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


MICHAELMAS TERM will begin on ‘THURSDAY, September 16th. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss I, S1LCOX. 
pein CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 
tn to nguager, “Evian, Ars Mune” Moltaye arnged for required. 


arge unds, Fees j 4 
eu Seana ees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters, 























G8 EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
wks Ph. LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
orough education forGentlemen’s Daughters only. Entirecharge of Chil- 


éren with tsab : = ‘ 
cen—For tee abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 


Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 





j 





BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, 
S. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN,.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 


T ENDRICK SCHOOL, BIS 


D OVER COLLEGE.— Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 


information, apply to the Head-Master, W, 8. LEE, M.A., or to the 


BURSAR. rae 
SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 





KOMSGROV iE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G, Routh, M.A, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 

For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 
Baie teen 8 C H O UV L 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 

(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. ye MV fang 
T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. Ff. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
NASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
\j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S 
WILLIAMS, M.A., iate Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clerev, 
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SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
ng Scholarships. Extensive 


LKELEY GRAMMAR 


Healthily situated near the Moors. _ 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will Legin on Thursday, 16th 
September, 1915. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M. A., Cantab, 


oe FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALA} | McDOUGALL, ‘the Colony, , Alderiey E Edge. 


AUTHORS, | TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 

TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


SjCmOOLs Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their ~~ Ee (age of pupils, locality preferred, rauge 

FP UsORS 








the David Lewis Colony. 














of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 
— stails of the most important schools and thus able 
ply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
one 162 oxFoRD. STREET, LONDON, W. Evophone— 100 Museum, 


WCHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, aud ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, Saving an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCH OOLS avd TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY IN¥YORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 

ENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

*Phone, write, or call. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Te!ephone 5053 Central. 


A MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GALBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STRE ET, LONDON, W., 

invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
nt nop or MATEKONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 

amilies. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be wiven by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be giver. 
Many Principais are at present willing to reduce fees. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACH ERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and felsh County Schools Association, 

The Somer. has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fund work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore beea 
calculated on the LOWES'T DASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews purine AvuGust :—11.00 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 4°30 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11.50 a.m,, and | p.m. 

When possible special appointments should Le arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


fINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS—There 























—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, 


7OU CANNOT GO ABROAD! Tr 
ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS, England's First Nature Cure, estab- 
lished 1902. Sleeping Chalets, Sun and Air Baths, &e. Ideal for a restful 
holiday, with or without treatment. —W rite for illustrated prospectus and 
testimonials to the MANAGER, Dept. 3, Broadlands, Medstead, Hants. 





BROADLANDS, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDIC 3DICAL ADVISERS and others. 
J) 


—A Modern House at M: aghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
aud equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWVUOD, 


2 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Lon jon. Est. 100 years, 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
¥.R.S, Supplied te the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, *‘ Blattis has been very efiective.”” Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 43, 6d,— 
HOWAKTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
rT —_—— a 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
paid sine? 1¢99.—P.R.H.A., Broadway ( hambers, Westminster. 


- APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALnanr Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Parson: H.M. Tur Kine. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve iujuries and shock are being treated. 











READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
partion of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Secretary: Goprney H. Hamicton, 


Treasurer; Tue Eant oy Hakgowbry. 








PLEASE HELP THE 222 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH SENDS REGULAR HELP TO OVER 
LELP TO 300 FRENCH MILITagy 


Presipenxt: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND DALCI 
e ORD AND BALCARRES, The L 
CECIL, The VISCOUNTESS BRYCE, The LADY Rt USER OBERT 
ee: tty rok ELOWEN, and others. : 
unds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirt 
air-cushions, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil eilk, absorbent peer, landages, 
a paces oy water Se. Flannel for shirts, sam ee 
calico, and material bo or convalescent suits and f : o- 
gratefully received in our workrooms, or bandages would le 
How. Secrera 


Lion, TREASURER: 
The Hon, —. RUSSELL Miss EV ELYN v Yip, 


34 Lowndes Square, London, S.V 
- a ae ite ee PROVINCIAL, 203 Piceadilly, 
on. Aupiror: J. 8. sq., H Exchequer and Aud 
Victoria "Embankment, 5.W. _ Department, 
Full particulars can be had from the Hon. Secretary on application 


IF YOU WANT 


your children to 
be healthy, give 
them less meat 
and more St. Ivel 
Lactic Cheese. 


No Advance 





in Price 























SST ME 
PLAYER'S 
N M f 
yi Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
MILD AND MEDIUM WHITE 7 
5° per oz. per oz. 

For Wounded > ees 
British Soldiers —z a 
and Sailors in *~ 
Military Hospi- \ s 
tals at Home = = 
and for the 
Front at Duty 

Free Prices. 

Terms on 
application to— 
JOHN PLAYER Cok gmat 54 
& SONS, a In a yt 
Nottingham. yee 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain and Ircland), Ltd. Pss8 








= —— 








NOTICE.— The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on ths 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yeirly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsajen', 
or from the Ofice, at Is. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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FOR THE WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


IN THE 


BRITISH AND ALLIED HOSPITALS. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


one of the most useful and interesting organisations the war has produced? If not, come and see 


THE KENSINGTON 
WAR HOSPITAL SUPPLY DEPOTS, 


the pioneers of similar work in London and the largest organisation of its kind, 11, 12, 13, and 13a 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, 20 KENSINGTON COURT, and 176 CROMWELL RD, S.W. 
(Wounded Allies Relief Committee Branch). 


President: THE MAYOR OF KENSINGTON. 
Honorary Auditors: Messrs. GERARD VAN DE LINDE AND Sons, Chartered Accountants, 
Bankers: NATIONAL PRoviNcIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limirep, Kensington Branch. 


The Depots number a list of 3,000 voluntary workers, over 1,000 of whom devote their time 
daily to making every requisite for a wounded soldier in hospital, all under expert supervision. 


The following is a list of articles actually made at the Depots in one week: 9,250 surgical 
bandages, 7,500 surgical swabs, 1,000 handkerchiefs, 350 pairs of ward-room slippers, 100 dressing- 
gowns, and 1,000 various other items, including pants, shirts, pyjamas, vests, pneumonia jackets, 
towels, sheets, pillow slips, and about 600 splints, bed tables, pairs of crutches, bed rests, &c., &c. 


WHAT WILL YOU SEND US 
to enable us to comply with the daily increasing demands that we are receiving? Whether you send 
a cheque for £100 or a postal order for one shilling every penny will be spent on material for making 
the above, as our voluntary workers subscribe a small weekly sum which more than pays all running 
expenses, 
OVER ONE HUNDRED HOSPITALS 

in England, France, Belgium, Serbia, and the Dardanelles have been supplied, and no urgent 
appeal has yet had to be refused. 


A CHEQUE FOR £50 


will enable the following: list of articles to be sent :— 


3,000 SURGICAL SWABS 60 PAIRS of SLIPPERS $24 PAIRS of CRUTCHES 
450 BANDAGES 45 BED TABLES 20 DRESSING GOWNS 
310 SPLINTS 40 SHIRTS 


150 PNEUMONIA JACKETS 40 LEG CRADLES 20 WARD SUITS 


Inasmuch as the work of making the hospital requisites is carried on by voluntary workers, and all 
running expenses are paid by them, the actual value of our gifts to the hospitals is from three to four 
times the cost of the material to us ; in other words, a cheque for £50 from you will enable £150 to 
£200 worth of goods to be sent direct to the hospitals, and all in answer to urgent appeals. 


Funds more urgently needed than ever in order to enable the ever-increasing demands from 
hospitals to be complied with. 


The following EXTRACT FROM A LETTER received is typical of many others, and gives 
some idea how the work made at the Depot is appreciated :— 
“Dear Sirs,— 
I have much pleasure, in the name of our hospital, in thanking you for all the handsome supply of 
goods received from you. 1 cannot express in words the delight of our patients when they saw the 
beautiful things from England.” 
_ VISITORS TO THE DEPOTS are most welcome, and can see the work in progress and 
satisfy themselves as to how their money is being spent. 
We also require GIFTS of OLD LINEN, CALICO, SOCKS, SLIPPERS, DAY SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS. 
PLEASE HELP. 
All cheques, parcels, and communications should be addressed to the Joint Honorary Secretazizs, 


SIDNEY H. MOTION and EDWARD F, SLADE, at 13 Kensington Square, W. Telephone, 
1807 Western. 
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As good as Hand-made 


a 








yeee for them, he ought to buy Lotus. 
° 


West-End in character. 


Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Lotus and 
elta Shoes 


F a man wants a really good pair of shoes, handsome, comfortable, 
dependable, yet feels disinclined to pay a ‘‘made-to-measure” 
No. 773, here illustrated, 
r example, is so like a hand-made shoe that no one but an 
expert could detect a ha'porth of difference between them. For 
No. 773 is cut from fin: box calf, and made on a last that is essentially 
Also it is available in that wide range of widths we, 
and sizes charac eristic of Lotus, so that all sizes and shapes of feet 
may be fitted as successfully as if they had been measured beforehand. 





Lotus 24/- 


o 


a 























THe S88 














|! MIXTURE 


Vifor | 22 fer 





2 ‘ozs. fb tin 





{| CIGARETTES 


(VIRGINIA) 








Men's Shoes 





20 for od 
IN DECORATED 
POCKET CASES 

















Fits well and firmly at ankle 
and heel. 





Agents everywhere 
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CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NO ACENTS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


MUTUAL 


1829. 
NO COMMISSION. 





By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 
UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
as well as the 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 
are admissible to 
ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 
including the right to share in BONUSES. 





“Without-Profit’’ Policies, 


open to 


the General Public, at 


exceptionally low rates. 





Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LiMiTED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1330, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
Taid-up Capital, 22,000,108. Reserve 
Yuna, £1,960,000. ‘logether.........£°,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 
HFAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
Jew Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

3 11.15 are purchased or sent for collection, 

DELDOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertaived on application, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuackerar. 

ibe COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLE‘, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhtll Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 


Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Fuu:ie of 
the Association should Le seunt.—Bankers, Mesara 
BABCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mal) East, 5.W. 
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Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pacer (when available) 14 Guineas, 
P m2 £1213 


rea l2Z 6 
Half-Page (Column) meee a 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column mm ee ® 
Quarter Narrow Column um na 
Column (two-thirds width of 

| ERTIES eras 8 0 
Comrayigs, 

Outside Page ................s00c0e0000e £16 16 0 

Inside Page 41k 0 





Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
| width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, balf-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Proad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


| 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


tie 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 27's; 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wiue. 
3 Dozen Bottles ov 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bols 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Mack 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iv value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 99 





R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1381), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C.. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
fauufacturers, &c., on application. 
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Terms of Subscription. 


PaYaBLe 1x ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any Yearly. 
partof the United King- 
dom ‘ on was 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, z A 
Japan, &e. a a «=. 21:12 G.,,, 016 3.., 08 3 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Half Quer 
yearly. terirs 
£1 $6... 01445... O74 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By F. S. OLIVER, 


Author of “The Life of Alexander Hamilton,” &c. 8vo. 6s, net. 
_—“Everyone is reading ‘Ordeal by Battle... . 

There ge oral “aia Macaulay might have been proud to 
written. Mr. Oliver drives home as no other writer has 
= I think, the fact that if we had not been in this war asa 
a nation, if we had been neutral, if Belgium had not been 
poe and there had lacked that breaking of a treaty, our 
waa must have been smashed and broken within the next 


twenty years.” ie = 
NEW 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S ¥8¥,, 


A Far Country. By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of “The Inside of the Cup,” “ Richard Carvel,” &c. 
Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tue Seuerr.— Those of us who like to be brought face to face witha 
workl other than the one we know will find Mr. Winston Churchill's ‘A Far 


Country’ extremely interesting.” 


Tne 











SECOND EDITION, WITH A NEW ESSAY BY 
PROFESSOR W. M. GELDART. 


Property. its Duties and Rights—Historically, Philo- 
sophically and Religiously Regarded. Essays by Prof. L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Canon RASHDALL, A. D. LINDSAY, Dr. 
VERNON BARTLET, Dr. A. J. CARLYLE, H. G. WOOD, 
M.A., and Canon SCOTT’ HOLLAND. With an Introduction 
by the BISHOP OF OXFORD. Second Edition, with a New 
Essay on SOME ASPECTS OF THE LAW OF PROPERTY 
IN ENGLAND by Prof. W. M. GELDART. 8vo. 5s, net. 

Tur Tiwes—“ This volume, the introduction truly says, ‘can claim. 
atteution as a tract for these grave times,’ a tract teaching. lessons which 
will outlive the war.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








NOW READY 
No. 7 of 


THE CANDID 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: POLITICAL, SCIENTIFIC, SOCIAL AND LITERARY. 
Conducted by THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN 
Single Cupies, Post I’aid, 2/10. 


By —_~ 10s. per annum, post paid to any part of the World, 
eading Cases in blue calf leather, post free, 7s, 6d, 


CONTENTS. 


THE WAR—SO FAR. THE MINISTER OF MUNI- 
TIONS. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 

AT SEA. MARTIAL LAW DAY BY DAY. 
THE WAR BY LAND. 
UNLAWFUL WARFARE. 
BRITISH INFANTRY. 
THE COALITION. 


PLACE AND PAY—AND 
POOLS. 


KING’S COURTS. 
JUDGES. 
NATIONAL FINANCE. 
COKE OF NORFOLK. 
WAR DOCUMENTS. 





On Sale at all Newsagents, Booksellers and Bookstalls, or Srom the 
PUBLISHER, F. H. Garratt, 26 Maiden Lane, Strand, London, W.C. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
Physical condition of the people by hringing about the 
&Gontion of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 





= £s. 4, 2 «. a. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 6 | atembers vee ore eee ee ee JOU 0 
H , ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
jon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0 Associates, with Literature 
swhen si he o 2 © and Journal... ... ... « 0 5 0 
“© Sutscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTM:NSTER, 8.W. 


THE SUPERSESSION OF THE | 





JOHN LONC’S New 6s. Novels 





“ Will stand out among the novels of the season.” 


THE 


ENCHANTING DISTANCE 


By LILIAN ARNOLD, 
Author of “ Also Joan,” “The Storm-Dog,” &c. 


Ist Edition Over-Suscribed. 2nd Edition Now Read». 











Patt Maui Gazerre says: “ Will stand out among the novels 
of the season as having rare distinction. Indeed, the psychology 
of the whole story is masterly in the highest degree.” 


By NAT GOULD, 

e Author whose sales exceed 
NINE MILLION copies. 

(Just Owl.) By C. GUISE MII ORD, 
Author of ** Love in Lilac-land, 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURC*, 
Author of “ The Canon in Residence.’ 


By MRS. CARTER READ, 
Author of “ Burnt Offerings.” 


By H. MAXWELL, 
Author of “ The Paramount Shop.” 


By FARREN LE BRETON, 
Author of “ Fruits of Pleasure.” 


NEVER IN DOUBT 0 
THE DUAL IDENTITY 
THREE SUMMERS 

HIS WIFE'S SISTER 
HONOUR IN PAWN 
THE COURTS OF LOVE 


THE DREAM FRIEND 
By V. GOLDIE, [8rd Edition. 


MoryinG Post.—“ In Donald Sturgess Mr. Goldie has made quite a masterly 
study... . The merits of the book cannot be ignored.” 


THE DESPOT 

THE BARBARIANS 
THE MORMON LION 
THE DRIVING FORCE 


By ELLEN ADA SMITH, 
Author of “ The Busybody,”’ &c, 


By JAMES BLYTH, 
Author of “* Rubina,’’ &c, 


By DAVID FORD, 
A Brilliant New Author. 


By GEORGE ACORN 
Author of “* One of the Multitude. 


THE HEART OF JOANNA 


Guione.—“ We foresee a good deal of popularity for this quite human 


heroine and for a story which is quite out of the ordinary run of fiction.”’ 


3 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, L- ndon. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN anes aneen a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buyinz. 


(opposite Prince's 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London, Telephone: Mayfair 31, 


At the Front with Three Armies. 


Demy 8vo, Cloth. Price 6s, net, 


By 
GRANVILLE FORTESCUE 
(Special Correspondent of The Daily Telegraph), 
“An absorbing book of adventure and observation by one who 
saw the war from three angles.” 





ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd., 3 York Street, W.C. 
OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed; 


Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; 
Browning's Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson's French Court; Handley Cross, I*54; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1538 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Kinglets, 
1858; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works,—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
Rirmingham. ° 
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Subscriptions only received by GoRDON anv Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Prictor anp Company, 
H. Baiture 
and 


Dunedin; Simpson anp Wiuuiams, Christchurch; 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxusy, Auckland ; 


C. W. Riapy, Adelaide, 
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DENTS WATCHES 


EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. 


ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances), 
Ladies’ Cold from 10 guineas, Silver from 6 guineas. 
Centiemen’s Cold from 12 guineas, Silver from 5 guineas. 


Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watches, Chronegraphs, Repeaters, and other Complicated Watches, 


DENT’S WRISTLET WATCHES for MILITARY or NAVAL SERVicE 


With or without luminous dials—also a large variety of the newest designs in Bracelet Watches, 


Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture Examined and Guaranteed by E. DENT & CO., Lig, 
Oxidised, from £1 Is. Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4s. 


DENTS CLOCKS, 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. 


SPECIAL LONG CASE CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 


Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, 
for ordinary use or presentation. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 
NEW REGULATOR CLOCK, £21. Strongly recommended as a Standard House Clock, 


From “ The Observatory,” April, 1906. 
“The fact that a firm such as this, whose reputation for good work is unrivalled, and is too valuable to Icse, should have 
been able to meet the demand for a good article at about half former prices, is some answer to the frequent verbal attacks 
on English commercial enterprise.” 








From “ Nature,” May 3, 1906. From “The Journal of the British Astronomical 
— re ‘ . . 1 Association,”’ May, 1907. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing it a marvel of cheap- “Not only for their accuracy, therefore, but also for their low 
ness.” price, these timekeepers can be highly recommended.” 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. 
DENT’S RECORDING CLOCKS FOR WATCHMEN, 


In use in the principal Schools, Institutions, Public Buildings, Banks, Hotels, Factories, and Stores in all parts 
of the World. Prospectus free. 


DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c, 


DENT’S SHIPS’ CHRONOMETERS. 


As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial Governments. 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Repairs. 
CLOCKS WOUND, REGULATED, AND KEPT IN ORDER BY CONTRACT. 


E. DENT & COQO., Ltd. he 














By Special Appointment 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers to 
CAUTION. 


BReEOS A SET 
fas ne HIS MAJESTY THE KING ee art 


i less it bears 
and to the Courts and Governments of France, Italy, Sete Trade Mark. 


Russia, Spain, the United States, Japan, &c., &c. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 


E. DENT & CO. find it necessary to caution the pubiic that their SOLE ADDRESSES are 
61 STRAND ann 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


CATALOGUE FREE, TELEPHONE-61 CITY. 


Franco-British Exhibition Awards: 3 Grand Prizes and 1 Cold Medal. 


Lox pon: Printet by L. Urcotrr Gitt & Son, Lro., at tha Loudoa audCounty Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. : and Publishe 1 by ALFreD EVERSON for the 
“oveceaTor”’ (Limited), at their Odice, No. 1 Wellington Street, iu the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in tue County o/ Midtiesex, Saturday, August? th, lls 



































